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Don’t  Overlook  the 

Classroom  Vertical  File 

By  GUY  WAGNER 
Director,  Curriculum  Laboratory 
Iowa  State  Teachers  College 
Cedar  Falls,  Iowa 


Everywhere  we  look  there  is 

evidence  of  man’s  effort  to  enrich 
his  hfe:  from  goose  grease  to 
penicillin;  from  the  raspy  cylinder  pho¬ 
nograph  records  of  Thomas  A.  Edi^n  to 
high  fidehty;  from  the  drafty,  dirt-floor 
log  cabin  to  the  modem  ranch-type 
house  with  its  push  button  conven¬ 
iences;  from  Dobbin  plodding  along  at 
fives  miles  per  hour  to  his  machine 
counterpart  powered  by  250  horses 
purring  quietly  underneath  the  hood. 
And  most  of  us  today  will  not  buy  a 
loaf  of  bread  unless  it  is  enriched  with 
vitamin  Bi  and  a  host  of  other  health¬ 
building  ingredients. 

Education,  too,  is  pursuing  this  con¬ 
cept  of  enrichment.  Schools  everywhere 
are  becoming  increasingly  aware  of  new 
ways  and  new  materials  for  improving 
learning.  Because  education  in  the  past 
was  based  largely  on  textbook  teaching, 
we  may  identify  this  trend  as  enrich¬ 
ment  beyond  the  textbook. 

Much  of  this  enrichment  calls  upon 
the  taxpayer  to  open  up  his  pocketbook. 
And  rightfully  so!  Children  are  our 
greatest  natural  resource  and  it  would  be 
poor  business  judgment  as  well  as  adult 


selfishness  to  provide  them  with  an  in¬ 
ferior  education. 

Most  of  our  schools  are  meeting  this 
challenge  to  a  reasonable  degree  al¬ 
though  there  is  a  wide  variation  in  both 
local  attitudes  and  local  potentials  in  this 
respect.  Howevef,  in  an  increasing  num¬ 
ber  of  schools,  we  find  a  wide  range  of 
science  apparatus,  numerous  and  often 
expensive  items  for  the  physical  educa¬ 
tion  program,  up-to-date  maps  and 
globes,  classroom  encyclopedias  and  dic¬ 
tionaries,  facilities  fw  working  in  a 
number  of  art  media,  well-equipped  in¬ 
dustrial  art  shops,  and  expensive  musical 
instruments  often  furnished  by  the 
schools.  School  libraries,  too,  have  im¬ 
proved  vastly  in  facilities,  services,  and 
reading  matter. 

Spotlighting  Vertical  File  Materials 

But  this  article  is  designed  primarily 
to  spotlight  vertical  file  materials  as  a 
somewhat  neglected  as  well  as  poten¬ 
tially  profitable  source  of  enrichment. 
First  of  all,  it  should  be  recognized  that 
vertical  file  materials,  like  many  of  the 
best  things  in  life,  are  free  or  at  least 
easily  accessible.  Their  acceptance  and 
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use  is  often  only  a  matter  of  teacj^er  in¬ 
terest  and  initiative. 

We  know  that  the  beautiful  colors  of 
autumn  are  overlooked  by  many  to 
whom  they  are  most  accessible.  The  in¬ 
triguing  sounds  of  nature  are  seldom 
identified  and  listened  to  with  apprecia¬ 
tion.  The  art  treasures  of  our  museums 
are  not  even  thought  of,  let  alone 
studied  and  enjoyed  by  the  overwhelm¬ 
ing  majority  of  people.  Even  stimulating 
conversation  with  friends  is  often  for¬ 
saken  in  favor  of  the  more  passive  and 
expensive  types  of  pleasure.  In  like 
fashion,  there  is  a  wealth  of  valuable 
instructional  materials  easily  accessible 
to  teachers,  often  at  little  or  no  cost. 
The  puzzling  thing  is  that  such  materi¬ 
als  often  are  permitted  to  lie  dormant 
when  they  would,  properly  used,  height¬ 
en  pupil  interest  and  give  greater  depth 
of  meaning  to  the  subjects  being  studied. 

What  is  the  reason  for  this  lack  of 
use?  Possibly  many  teachers  are  un¬ 
familiar  with  these  materials  and  their 
sources.  Furthermore,  it  may  be  that 
time  does  not  seem  to  be  available  for 
searching  out  and  obtaining  these  materi¬ 
als.  The  main  reason,  however,  probably 
Ues  in  the  lack  of  any  systematic  plan  to 
classify  and  house  the  many  items  that 
teachers  either  already  have  or  know 
about.  If  this  is  the  case,  the  solution  to 
the  problem  lies  in  the  development  of 
the  classroom  vertical  file. 

What  Is  A  Vertical  File? 

A  vertical  file  is  simply  what  its  name 
indicates.  It  is  a  system  for  filing  pam¬ 
phlets,  booklets,  etc.,  vertically  —  on 
edge.  It  is  a  system  for  housing  certain 
’  learning  materials  which  normally  are 
stacked  in  cupboards  or  on  shelves,  item 
upon  item,  thus  making  accessibility  to 
desired  materials  difficult  and  time  con¬ 
suming.  It  is  a  sy'stem  of  classifying 


pamphlets,  folded  posters,  bulletins,  pa¬ 
per  covered  booklets,  tearsheets,  flat 
pictures,  and  chppings  so  that  they  may 
be  quickly  found  according  to  designated 
labels.  In  other  words,  it  is  a  filing  sys¬ 
tem  rather  than  a  piling  system. 

Metal  cabinets,  with  four  drawers 
running  on  sliding  rollers,  are  rec¬ 
ommended  for  housing  vertical-file 
materials.  Many  schools  and  offices  are 
now  using  folders  which  can  be  sus¬ 
pended  from  a  metal  frame  in  the  file 
drawer  thus  keeping  the  tabs  on  the 
folders  at  a  horizontal  level.  It  is  also 
relatively  efficient  to  use  stiff  cardboard 
dividers  or  manila  folders  with  project¬ 
ing  tabs  for  labels.  The  weakness  in 
this  latter  system,  however,  is  that  the 
tabs  are  likely  to  be  at  varying  levels, 
thus  making  quick  finding  of  the  file 
headings  more  difficult. 

If  money  is  not  available  to  purchase 
this  commercial  type  of  filing  system, 
the  teacher  and  children  may  prepare 
appropriately  such  containers  as  egg 
crates  or  orange  cases.  Some  teachers 
have  had  children  finish  this  “free”  type 
of  fifing  cabinet  by  sanding  and  paint¬ 
ing  it  with  a  selected  color.  For  dividers 
they  used  manila  folders  or  some  form 
of  heavy  cardboard  that  would  stand 
upright  in  the  fifing  box. 

Developing  the  Vertical  File 

It  seems  essential  that  some  form  of  a 
vertical  file  system  be  developed  and 
that  the  materials  be  classified  according 
to  subject  headings  most  favorable  for 
classroom  use.  Within  the  limits  of  their 
maturity  and  ability,  children  should 
be  called  upon  to  obtain  the  materials, 
evaluate  these  materials,  determine  key 
terms  for  classification,  write  key  terms 
on  the  materials  (or  use  typed  labels), 
and  then  place  the  materials  correctly 
in  the  filing  cabinet. 
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It  should  be  recognized  that  most  thoughtful  businesshke  letters  request- 
vertical  file  materials  are  hkely  to  have  ing  materials  which  fit  the  units  or 
been  produced  recently  and  thus  are  up  topics  being  studied.  A  visit  from  the 
to  date.  Probably  the  major  type  of  ma-  mailman  is  as  curiosity-developing  to 
terial  is  that  which  may  be  called  children  as  it  is  to  adults.  “What's  in 
“sponsored.”  Such  materials  come  from  the  package?  Where  did  it  come  from?** 
business,  industry,  government,  and  The  materials  thus  received  are  pretty 
civic  organizations.  The  values  inherent  likely  to  challenge  the  youngsters  to 
in  such  materials,  as  well  as  cautions  to  fairly  detailed  study.  This  sort  of  en- 
be  observed  in  their  selection,  will  be  richment  beyond  the  textbook  helps  give 
discussed  later  on.  purpose  and  meaning  to  learning. 

In  addition  to  sponsored  materials, 

however,  it  is  evident  that  the  vertical  Screening  Vertical  File  Materials 
file  will  house  many  other  materials  It  is  obvious  that  free  and  inexpensive 
available  to  the  pupils  in  their  homes  materials  from  industry  and  other 
and  the  classroom.  For  instance,  some  organizations  should  not  be  used  to  pro¬ 
teachers  have  found  it  advisable  to  staple  mote  the  interests  of  private  concerns, 
or  bind  tearsheets  from  discarded  text-  nor  should  they  ever  be  permitted  to 
books.*  To  illustrate,  a  story  in  a  reader  foster  causes  which  are  not  in  the  pub¬ 
dealing  with  the  subject  of  insects  may  lie  interest.  Teachers  need  to  consider 
be  torn  out  and  prepared  for  inclusion  carefully  the  effect,  good  or  bad,  that 
in  the  vertical  file.  Other  commonly  the  materials  may  have  upon  the  pupils 
available  materials  include  pictures  from  who  use  them.  This  means  that  some 
calendars,  magazines,  and  newspapers,  sort  of  screening  plan  should  be  devised 
Frequently  clippings  from  magazines  so  that  all  donated  material  Cas  weU 
and  newspapers  contain  graphic  aids  as  that  which  is  purchased)  is  admitted 
and  reading  that  might  well  be  used  to  schoolroom  use  only  after  its  merits 
time  and  again.  The  vertical  file  can  have  been  carefully  judged, 
house  them  as  long  as  they  are  useful.  It  can  be  noted,  however,  that  most 
Such  items  as  the  common  road  map,  sponsored  materials  today,  prepared  for 
and  especially  the  state  highway  maps  classroom  use,  have  lUtle  or  no  adver- 
can  be  housed  in  a  vertical  file  and  cer-  tising  or  propaganda.  Most  of  this  ma- 
tainly  no  one  would  criticize  their  use  terial  is  in  good  taste,  is  authentic,  gives 
in  the  classroom.  Then,  too,  children  more  detail  than  can  be  found  in  the 
often  own  informational  booklets  that  textbook,  is  uf)-tO'date,  and  is  written  in 
no  longer  hold  personal  interest  for  an  engaging  style.  Donors  seem  to  be 
them.  These  booklets,  rather  than  being  increasingly  sensitive  to  the  kind  of  ma- 
discarded,  might  find  a  useful  place  at  terials  desirable  for  young  people  to 
some  grade  level  in  the  school  system.  study,  thus  they  carefully  avoid  intro- 

One  seldom-thought-of-value  of  ver-  ducing  content  or  illustrations  that  could 
tical  file  materials  lies  in  the  dynamics  be  justifiably  criticized.  They  apparently 
which  accompany  something  which  is  recognize  that  an  excessive  amount 
new  and  fresh  in  the  daily  routine  of  of  advertising  or  the  promotion  of  an 
study.  Oftentimes  children  will  write  unacceptable  cause  will  likely  preclude 

*An  excellent  device  for  giving  tearsheets  a  simple,  inexpensive  binding  is  the  U-File- 
M  binders,  obtainable  from  the  U-File-M  Binder  Manufacturing  Company,  Inc.,  Syracuse, 
New  York. 
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die  use  of  their  publications  in  the  class¬ 
rooms.  A  comparison  of  such  materials 
with  the  advertising  in  current  maga¬ 
zines  will  usually  show  quite  a  diver¬ 
gence  in  the  "come  on”  approach. 

A  Critical  Appraisal  ‘ 

<  Teachers  should  recognize  that  pupils 
in  our  schools  are  constantly  confronted 
with  many  kinds  of  persuasive  influ¬ 
ences.  Some  of  these  influences  come 
via  radio  and  TV.  Magazines  and 
newspapers  carry  many  articles  and  ad¬ 
vertisements  designed  to  influence  the 
reader  to  think  a  certain  way  or  to  buy 
a  specific  product.  If  our  children  are 
to  live  thoughtfully  and  successfully  in 
a  world  of  persuasion,  then  it  is  up  to 
society  to  help  them  make  good  judg¬ 
ments  regarding  what  they  hear  and 
read,  whether  it  be  mildly  slanted  or 
strongly  biased.  Perhaps  wise  classrotmi 
guidance  in  the  use  of  learning  materials 
produced  by  industry  and  other  organi¬ 
zations  will  help  our  young  people  make 
sounder  judgments  as  to  what  is  false, 
what  is  only  half-truth,  and  what  is 
true. 

On  the  other  hand,  schools  must  be 
aware  of,  and  understand,  the  argu¬ 
ments  commonly  offered  against  the  use 
of  sponsored  materials  in  the  classroom. 
A  thoughtful  appraisal  of  these  argu¬ 
ments  will  not  necessarily  close  the  door 
to  sponsored  materials,  but  it  should 
make  teachers  intelligent  appraisers  and 
users. 

Perhaps  the  four  most  significant 
arguments  are :  CO  schools  have  no 
right  to  use  any  material  which  might 
help  to  promote  a  specific  product,  (2) 
schools  must  be  “foolproofed”  against 
the  possibility  of  promoting  ideas  that 
may  not  be  in  the  best  interest  of  our 
society,  C3)  in  some  ^instances,  the 
material  is  misleading,  chiefly  by  pre¬ 


senting  false  claims,  half-truths,  and 
incomplete  information,  and  (4)  the 
overuse  of  sponsored  materials  may 
steal  time  from  other  important  aspects 
of  the  curriculum. 

In  all  fairness,  it  should  be  recognized 
that  there  may  be  a  case  against  certain 
sponsored  materials.  It  seems,  however, 
that  an  increasing  number  of  schools 
feel  that  the  value  inherent  in  much  of 
this  material  outweighs  the  possible  haz¬ 
ards  and  disadvantages.  Such  schools 
avoid  a  closed-door  policy,  but  at  the 
same  time  set  up  effective  guards  to  the' 
admission  of  undesirable  materials. 
Among  the  more  important  criteria  by 
means  of  which  these  schools  evaluate 
sponsored  materials  are:  CO  all  vertical 
file  material  should  make  a  constructive 
contribution  to  the  educational  program 
of  the  school,  (2)  there  should  be  no 
direct  sales  promotion  or  boastful,  ex¬ 
aggerated  claims,  (3)  the  materials  do 
not  mislead  by  presenting  false  claims, 
half-truths  and  incomplete  information. 
(However,  some  misleading  material 
might  have  a  place  in  a  high  school  class 
where  students  are  given  guidance  in 
critical  analysis.  Teachers  should  help 
young  people  to  detect  “phony”  informa¬ 
tion  in  what  they  read  and  hear.),  (4) 
the  material  is  true  to  life  and  authentic, 
(5)  in  case  of  controversial  issues,  each 
side  of  the  case  is  presented  without 
bias,  (6)  the  material  is  geared  to  the 
maturity  and  interest  levels  of  the  pu¬ 
pils,  (7)  the  content  is  presented  in 
readable  style,  having  the  marks  of 
literary  craftsmanship,  (8)  the  illustra¬ 
tions  are  pertinent  to  the  content;  not 
merely  eye-catchers  that  have  little  or 
no  relationship  to  the  subject,  and  (9) 
the  material  must  not  promote  a  prod¬ 
uct — even  a  good  one — out  of  propor¬ 
tion  to  its  merit.  Here  teachers  should 
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help  young  people  to  become  sensitive  to 
“exaggerations.” 

The  Vertical  File  in  Action 

In  a  sense,  the  vertical  file  contributes 
to  learning  in  two  different  yet  closely 
related  ways.  In  the  first  place,  the  very 
act  of  searching  out,  obtaining,  evalu¬ 
ating,  classifying  and  filing  is  often  an 
important  series  of  learning  experiences. 
As  pupils  pursue  the  study  of  a  topic, 
it  makes  sense  that  their  research  points 
toward  the  discovery  of  learning  materi¬ 
als  not  already  available  in  the  school. 
Thus,  they  look  for  pertinent  magazine 
articles,  pamphlets,  and  the  like  which 
may  later  deserve  inclusion  in  the  class¬ 
room  vertical  file. 

Under  the  guidance  of  a  teacher, 
these  pupils  will  learn  to  critically  evalu¬ 
ate  what  they  discover.  If  the  materials 
are  of  high  merit,  steps  will  be  taken 
to  decide  on  key  classification  terms; 
subsequently  placing  the  materials  ap¬ 
propriately  in  the  vertical  file.  Thus  it 
appears  that  in  obtaining  and  servicing 
these  materials  there  will  be  valuable 
concomitant  learnings  in  such  fields  as 
interviews,  business  correspondence, 
geography,  critical  reading,  alphabetiz¬ 
ing,  word  choice,  classification,  and 
filing.  Here  it  is  the  process  of  develop¬ 
ing  the  file  that  is  the  contributor  to 
learning. 

'The  more  commonly-thought-of-value 
of  the  vertical  file,  however,  is  in  its 
use  as  a  resource  containing  a  wide 
range  of  information.  For  instance,  a 
pamphlet  The  Story  of  Rubber  may  give 


much  more  elaboration  to  the  subject 
than  would  be  possible  in  a  geography 
textbook.  Furthermore,  the  information 
may  be  more  up-to-date  and  more  fully 
illustrated. 

The  vertical  file  has  resource  value 
also  in  providing  buUetin  board  ma¬ 
terials  such  as  pictures,  charts,  and 
diagrams.  Many  of  these  will  not  be 
found  in  textbooks,  and  if  they  were,  the 
textbook  illustrations  would  likely  be 
on  a  much  smaller  scale. 

Vertical  file  materials  are  useful,  too, 
in  meeting  the  needs  and  interests  of 
individual  pupils;  they  provide  reading 
materials  at  varying  difficulty  levels  and 
cover  a  wide  range  of  interest.  And 
when  their  needs  and  interests  are  met, 
children  will  "dig  in,”  attacking  their 
studies  with  sincerity  and  zeal. 

It  would  be  enlightening  to  visit  a 
thousand  classrooms,  chosen  at  random, 
throughout  the  nation.  Most  of  these 
classrooms  would  probably  reveal  a  mod¬ 
est  use  of  vertical  file  materials,  but 
there  would  be  found  little  attempt  to 
obtain,  classify,  file,  and  use  these  ma¬ 
terials  in  a  systematic  way.  'There  would 
be  a  few  sparkling  classrooms,  however, 
where  the  dynamics  of  current  materi¬ 
als,  as  developed  in  the  vertical  file, 
would  be  infusing  both  teacher  and 
pupils  with  purpose  and  an  increasing 
desire  to  learn.  Educators  may  well  ask 
the  question,  "To  what  extent  is  a  top- 
notch  classroom  vertical  file  a  ‘baro¬ 
meter’  of  good  teaching  and  pupil 
achievement?” 
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The  School  Teachers.  By  A.  Tropp.  N.  Y. 
Macmillan.  1957.  $4.50 

American  teachers  will  read  with  interest 
tiiis  carefully  documented  story  of  the  growth 
of  the  teaching  profession  in  England  and 
Wales  from  1800  to  the  present  day.  It  is 
the  heroic  tale  of  the  struggle  of  a  profession¬ 
al  group— the  largest  in  England  and  Wales 
— to  elevate  their  status  against  hostility, 
misunderstanding,  and  widespread  indiffer¬ 
ence.  Dr.  Tropp  focuses  attention  on  the 
teachers  themselves,  on  the  ways  in  which 
they  have  been  recruited  and  trained,  their 
conditions  of  employment,  their  position  on 
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the  social  structure,  and  their  professional 
associations.  The  book  is  a  worthy  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  history  of  education. — ^W.  P.  S. 

Guidance  For  Today’s  Schools.  By 
Charles  R.  Foster.  N.  Y.  Ginn.  1957.  $5.00. 

Guidance  for  Today's  Schools  was  written 
to  help  teachers-in-training  and  those  in  ser¬ 
vice  to  understand  and  utilize  the  guidance 
potential  of  the  school  and  community.  'The 
book  seeks  to  give  the  teacher  and  the  student 
an  appreciation  of  what  guidance  means, 
what  it  can  accomplish  and  how  it  can  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  growth  and  happiness  of  the 
pupil  by  helping  him  to  orient  himself  toward 
his  future  role  of  citizen  and  parent.  'The  text 
is  divided  into  fourteen  chapters,  all  of  which 
contribute  to  the  stated  aims  of  the  volume. 
The  book  proposes  a  system  of  organization 
that  draws  upon  the  total  resources  of  the 
community  and  stresses  the  broad  implica¬ 
tions  of  guidance.  An  excellent  text  for  a 
course  in  guidance  and  the  classroom  teacher. 

— ^William  P.  Sears 


What’s  the  Difference? 

By  ANN  ESS  MORROW 
Pontiac  High  School 
Pontiac,  Michig/in 


INDIVIDUAL  DIFFERENCES  are 
found  in  teachers,  as  well  as  in  boys 
and  girls.  Thus  the  subject  has  a 
dual  approach. 

Dual  Approach  Stressed 

Boys  and  girls  are  quick  to  note  the 
varying  of  personalities,  the  fluctuation 
in  standards  and  techniques,  the  differ¬ 
ences  in  evaluation,  since  much  of  this 
part  of  teaching  is  subjective  like  an 
essay  test.  They  realize  that  in  one 
teacher  they  have  conscientiousness;  in 
another,  authoritarianism;  in  still  an¬ 
other,  understanding.  And  they  gauge 
themselves  accordingly,  for  adaptation 
is  a  quality  of  youth. 

In  Mr.  Smith’s  class  they  dare  not 
argue;  in  Miss  Richard’s,  they  freely 
discuss;  in  Mr.  Arnold’s  where  the  aca¬ 
demic  fence  is  high,  they  must  stay 
within  the  bounds  of  daily  subject  mat¬ 
ter;  in  Mrs.  Thompson’s  room,  the 
flexibility  is  great.  If  a  story  of  religion 
leads  them  to  visit  a  synagogue  or  to 
have  a  pastor  as  their  guest  or  to  in¬ 
terview  a  priest,  there  are  no  harriers  to 
keep  them  within  the  confines  of  pages 
21  to  25.  Often,  too,  the  boys  and  girls 
voice  these  differences — proclaim  them 
to  the  teachers  boldly.  “In  Mrs.  Clark’s 
room  we  did  it  THIS  way,”  and  the 
statement  is  made  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  suggest  that  students  who  have  never 
known  the  jurisdiction  of  Mrs.  Clark 
just  have  not  lived,  or  living,  have  hut 
short  time  to  endure.  But  soon  they 


come  to  realize  that  no  teacher  likes  to 
have  another  one  constantly  quoted,  and 
once  again,  adjustment  takes  place. 

If,  in  turn,  teachers  showed  the  same 
degree  of  recognition  of  those  differences 
which  are  so  definitely  a  part  of  human 
nature,  and  adapted  their  academic  be¬ 
havior  to  the  students  whom  they  guide, 
a  more  healthy  classroom  atmosphere 
might  prevail.  Surely  the  very  essence  of 
America  is  individualism.  Where  then 
should  this  be  more  readily  acknowl¬ 
edged  than  in  the  schools? 

Fear  of  Differences  Felt 

Often  teachers  fear  this  range  of 
differences,  not  only  because  of  the 
academic  problems  that  ensue  from 
such  a  situation,  but  because  of  the  fact 
that  it  may  be  used  by  others  as  a  cri¬ 
terion  of  teaching,  and  that  it  will  reflect 
unfavorably  upon  them.  They  think  of 
diversity  as  a  handicap,  rather  than  a 
resource.  Actually,  however,  this  range 
of  differences  which  definitely  widens 
as  boys  and  girls  advance  scholastically 
is  a  true  indication  that  children  have 
been  taught  with  wisdom,  not  with  care¬ 
lessness.  Physical  differences  we  meet 
everywhere  in  normal  children.  Why, 
then,  should  we  be  reluctant  to  admit 
that  mental  differences  exist  as  well? 
Can  it  be,  perhaps,  that  we  realize  that 
the  task  of  gearing  education  to  the  child 
is  a  professional  problem  in  the  solution 
of  which  we  feel  ourselves  more  or  less 
inadequate? 
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One  Set  of  Standards  Prevails 

First,  there  are  teachers  who  show  no 
heed — who  make  each  child  lie  upon 
the  same  Procrustean  bed  of  education. 
"Educators  made  the  bed,”  they  state 
with  firm  inaccuracy.  "Now  let  the  chil¬ 
dren  lie  on  it.”  And  what  can  victims 
do? 

Those  who  would  overreach  the  ccHi- 
fines  of  their  grades  have  their  impulses 
chopped  off  promptly.  In  this  particular 
grade  one  does  not  delve  into  the  area 
which  is  reserved  for  next  semester;  ad¬ 
herence  to  a  curricular  calendar  is 
adamant  here. 

The  other  type  of  misfit  concerns 
those  .of  understature.  Their  limited 
abilities  are  stretched  beyond  endurance, 
and  interest  fast  expires  in  the  pain  of 
reaching  goals  that  literally  lie  beyond. 

For  the  lucky  few  who  really  fit, 
there  is  promotion  upwards. 

Thus  a  bunk-bed  type  of  education 
prevails — with  emphasis  on  the  first 
part  of  the  compound  word.  Truly  in 
this  sort  of  situation  the  teacher,  as  well 
as  the  student,  hes  down  on  the  job  at 
a  time  when  innerspring  is  needed  to 
overcome  a  sagging  interest. 

So  much,  then,  for  the  teacher  who 
sees  no  differences  and  who  tends  to 
turn  out  an  assembly  line  sort  of  prod¬ 
uct.  She  forgets  many  facts — among 
them,  that  some  children  frighten  easily. 
They  come  to  her  for  help  they  do  not 
get,  and  bunny-hop  back  to  their  desks, 
their  poor  Uttle  participles  dangling. 
Unknowingly,  she  is  creating  potential 
drop-outs,  for  no  one  likes  to  continue 
long  in  areas  in  which  he  meets  consist¬ 
ent  failure. 

Complication  Caused  hy 
One  Set  of  Standards 

Other  teachers  recognize  these  dif¬ 
fering  factors,  but  also  meet  the  problem 


ineffectually.  They  become  so  steeped 
in  the  principles  of  democracy  that  one 
set  of  standards  prevails.  They  do  not 
see  the  fallacy  in  the  concept  that  all 
men  are  created  equal.  Certainly  boys 
and  girls  are  not — or  women,  either. 
Thus  their  overlooking  of  individual 
differences  creates  differences  with  in¬ 
dividuals — and  sometimes  these  become 
so  serious  that  the  holding  power  of  the 
school  is  jeopardized. 

Differfitices  Often  Ignored 

What's  the  difference?  A  real  teacher 
knows.  She  realizes  through  a  testing 
program  and  through  keen  observation 
that  Billy  reads  on  third  grade  level, 
while  Alice,  across  the  aisle,  proceeds  at 
seventh.  She  sees  the  evidence  and  acts 
on  her  convictions:  she  scowls  at  him 
and  smiles  at  her — and  promptly  elim¬ 
inates  herself  from  the  true  teacher 
category. 

Her  problems  increased  by  stationary 
chairs,  by  crowded  quarters,  by  dusty 
concepts,  by  rigid  administration,  she 
attempts  to  keep  the  busy  busier  and  the 
not-so-busy  quiet.  Let  no  one  think  a 
noisy  room  is  hers.  A  tomb-stone  silence 
prevails  here.  And  busy  sounds  of  na¬ 
tural  learning  situations  cannot  enter 
in.  Nor  can  initiative.  Thus  she  recog¬ 
nizes  individual  differences,  and  stops 
right  there. 

Varied  Performance 
at  One  Level  Discussed 

Again,  teachers  democratically  pre¬ 
scribe  the  same  assignment  for  every¬ 
body,  but  expect  varying  degrees  of 
performance — the  fast  ones  to  chant 
while  the  average  pant.  Obviously,  the 
slow  ones  can’t.  But  "What’s  the  differ¬ 
ence?”  she  asks  herself.  Let  the  speedy 
ones  glide — the  slow  group  can  ride  on 
the  efforts  of  the  big  wheels.  Many 


what's  the 

teachers  think  they  solve  it  this  way. 
And  they  coast  along  with  conscience 
comfortably  assuaged  at  thus  paying  dif¬ 
ference  deference. 

Easy  Way  Chosen 

Many  teachers,  who  first  wear  ques¬ 
tion-mark  looks  suggestive  of  the  button¬ 
hook  era,  smile  in  parentheses  as  they 
realize  that  these  differences  exist.  Yet 
they  continue  as  if  this  realization  were 
not  theirs.  If  one  acts  upon  the  recogni¬ 
tion  of  this,  it  involves  all  the  versatility 
of  an  experienced  orchestra  leader,  of 
one  who  is  able  to  play  with  ease  on  all 
instruments  and  produce  simultaneous¬ 
ly  a  great  symphony  of  academic  sound. 
Most  of  us  find  it  easier  to  be  a  one- 
instrument  piper  or  a  vocalist.  It  is  no 
circus — the  obligation  that  arises  from 
difference  recognition,  though  it  calls 
for  at  least  a  three-ring  system  of  plan¬ 
ning.  Too  much  effort  is  involved  in 
cmnpiling  a  variety  of  reading  material 
and  project  possibilities,  in  making  an 
intensive  study  of  boys  and  girls,  in 
bringing  courses  of  study  up  to  date  with 
flexibility  and  the  meeting  of  needs 
uppermost. 

This  can  all  be  avoided  if  one  sails  a 
traditional  course  with  the  wake  at  a 
minimum  and  the  sleepy  all  at  sea.  Many 
a  teacher  finds  it  difficult  to  mix,  yet  not 
confuse.  Yet  there  is  a  difficult  problem 
— to  find  one  level  of  difficulty  appro¬ 
priate  for  most,  usable  by  the  slow,  and 
stimulating  for  the  fast.  Ponce  de  Leon 
and  Diogenes  initiated  searches  too. 

Use  of  Abilities  Grouping 

In  some  schools  the  problem  is  solved 
through  the  use  of  abilities  grouping. 
Having  studied  children  and  conducted 
tests  that  indicate  interest,  abilities,  and 
readiness,  the  teachers  classify  the  stu¬ 
dents.  But  perhaps  because  we  live  in  an 
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age  of  specialization,  they  tend  to  find 
it  easier  to  work  at  one  level  only.  So 
Mrs.  Drew  will  keep  only  her  fast  readr 
ers  in  her  room  that  period,  receiving 
simultaneously  the  fast  readers  from 
other  rooms  at  the  same  grade-level.  Her 
slow  ones  go  to  Mr.  Gray,  whose  out¬ 
look  grows  as  colorless  as  his  name  in 
the  monotony  of  students  sent  to  him. 
Easier  teaching  thus  results  with  only 
one  level  of  planning  called  for,  but 
all  the  familiar  questions  as  to  homo¬ 
geneous  grouping  crop  up  once  again. 
Is  there  adequate  stimulation  for  teacher 
and  students?  Is  there  a  fostering  of 
status  consciousness?  Is  there  sufficient 
justification  for  this  so-called  artificial 
grouping?  Whether  one  answers  these 
affirmatively  or  negatively,  the  problem 
of  administration  still  remains  a  big  one. 
For  it  involves  a  scheduling  of  classes, 
similar  and  simultaneous,  often  within  a 
big  department,  and  in  large  schools, 
where  many,  many  people  are  involved, 
this  is  really  difficult. 

Same  Subject  Matter  Offered 
at  Different  Levels 

The  problem  of  differences,  too,  is 
often  partially  solved  by  the  use  of  the 
same  reading  material  on  different  lev¬ 
els,  the  book  chosen  being  suited  to  the 
needs  and  interests  of  the  class.  'Thus 
Johnny,  reading  slowly,  is  comforted  to 
realize  he  is  dealing  wth  the  same  con-, 
tent  material  as  Mary,  who  wings  effort¬ 
lessly  over  the  pages.  The  satisfaction  he 
derives  in  gaining  meaning  from  the 
printed  symbols,  in  unlocking  mysteries 
that  all  too  long  have  bothered  him, 
tends  to  offset  any  stigma  he  might  feel 
at  having  to  read  it  at  lower  level.  His 
great  need  is  to  meet  success,  and  the 
questions  he  is  asked  concerning  this 
must  be  those  that  he  can  answer!  if  he 
is  to  build  a  liking  for  the  subject. ''d) 
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This  factor  of  human  interest  is  in¬ 
deed  unique,  for  even  as  difficulty  tends 
to  increase  with  the  rise  of  new  words, 
density  of  ideas,  complexity  of  sen¬ 
tences,  it  tends  to  decrease  with  the  rise 
of  human  interest.  This  fact  the  effec¬ 
tive  teacher  must  always  act  upon,  for 
the  ultimate  problems  of  education  are 
practical,  like  rubbers  on  a  rainy  day — 
its  ends,  absolute  like  postage  stamps. 
This  method,  then,  has  its  merits,  yet 
at  the  present  time  much  literature  does 
not  come  to  us  in  multi-level  manner. 
Until  it  does,  the  teacher,  then,  is  limit¬ 
ed  materially. 

Variety  in  Goab  Suggested 

Another  method  is  found  effective  by 
those  who  would  confine  themselves  to 
certain  books.  It  concerns  the  setting  up 
of  different  goals  within  the  room,  and 
is  favored  by  many  who  teach  well.  In 
the  hands  of  the  adept,  it  is  good;  in 
the  hands  of  the  inexperienced,  it  is 
not.  For  the  teacher  must  proceed  from 
group  to  group,  keeping  them  all  chal¬ 
lenged  at  their  own  level,  never  letting 
them  know  the  bafflement  of  attempt¬ 
ing  what  they  cannot  do.  And  through 
it  all,  she  must  maintain  an  atmosphere 
of  orderliness  that  is  not  necessarily 
silence;  she  must  lure  them  into  en¬ 
thusiastic  pursuit  of  goals  established 
through  animated  pupil-teacher  plan¬ 
ning. 

Tests  on  the  various  levels  are  given 
simultaneously  so  that  boys  and  girls 
will  not  experience  feelings  of  inferior¬ 
ity  or  superiority.  Here  again,  concern¬ 
ing  different  levels,  teachers  tend  to  be 
reluctant,  for  after  all,  the  work  of  mak¬ 
ing  out  exams  is  tripled  at  least,  and 
most  of  us  rebel  at  this.  Yet  the  true 
teacher  sees  the  accompanying  increase 
in  values  gained — the  satisfactions  and 
the  favorable  attitudes  that  spring  from 
being  able  to  answer  accurately  ques¬ 


tions  for  which  one  is  prepared. 

Truly  it  is  vital  that  the  teacher  build 
favorable  attitudes,  for  she  realizes  that 
the  age  in  which  we  live  has  more  ser¬ 
vice  occupations  at  the  present  time 
than  producing  occupations — and  that 
therefore  more  people  have  to  read  and 
talk  effectively.  Thus  she  launches  a 
systematic  attack  upon  the  printed  sym¬ 
bols. 

Application  to  Elementary  Level 

At  elementary  level,  some  authorities 
propose  a  basic  program  for  the  average, 
an  enrichment  program  for  the  bright — 
dramatics,  hobbies,  puppetry,  indepen¬ 
dent  reading — and  a  special  needs 
program  for  the  slow — possibly  auditory 
discrimination  or  the  interpreting  of 
sentences.  Individual  needs  must  always 
be  met,  however,  in  any  form  of  group¬ 
ing,  and  often  the  teacher  finds  that  the 
very  bright  have  areas,  too,  in  which 
they  need  special  help — perhaps  in 
phonics  or  in  comprehension  skills.  Dr. 
Artley  of  the  University  of  Missouri 
favors  this  method.  The  slow  group  fol¬ 
lows  the  same  general  pattern — a  long¬ 
er  time  on  basics,  followed  at  slower 
pace  by  some  degree  of  enrichment,  and 
by  special  needs.  It  is  important  that 
these  special  needs  be  met  at  a  time 
when  fast  readers  are  busy,  however,  so 
that  no  one  misses  a  class  activity  he 
would  otherwise  enjoy.  No  good  teacher 
wants  her  children  to  feel  deprived  or 
depraved! 

Application  to  Secondary  Level 

At  secondary  level.  Miss  G)llins,  who 
enjoys  the  challenges  that  teaching  pre¬ 
sents,  might  have  her  slow  group  con¬ 
centrate  on  content  material,  the  next 
group  list  human  truths  found  in  the 
story  and  develop  one  into  a  well  written 
paragraph,  while  her  fast  group  reads 
the  story  and  uses  dictionary  skills  to 
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trace  word  origins  and  to  make  lists  of 
synonyms  and  antonyms  and  to  study 
shades  of  meanings.  All  are  brought 
together  and  friendly  feelings  are  es- 
tabhshed  during  that  part  of  the  period 
when  boys  and  girls  share  their  findings. 
The  essential  part  is  that  everyone  feel 
an  eagerness  to  tell  and  show.  For  Miss 
Collins,  it  is  hke  matching  a  two^olumn 
question  on  an  objective  test,  for  hers 
is  the  job  of  matching  material  to  each 
reader’s  abihties,  interests,  and  mental 
maturity — a  task  truly  Herculean. 

Challenge  Given  to  Writers 
at  Adult  Level 

Even  at  adult  level,  the  problem  re¬ 
mains.  We  must  pick  no  bones  with 
Mrs.  Jones  if  the  magazines  she  reads 
are  a  bit  on  the  lurid  side.  Let  her  reach 
for  true  love-lore  instead  of  a  classic, 
but  only  until  folks  recognize  and  an¬ 
swer  the  need  for  simply  written  books 
on  serious  subjects — books  which  aim 
to  interest  adults  who  are  better  in  fields 
other  than  reading.  Here  is  an  area  in 
individual  differences  that  beckons  for 
writers,  for  it  is  almost  as  unexplored  as 
the  area  of  poetry  for  adolescents. 

Unit  Method  Popular 
'The  unit  method,  too,  serves  as  an 
answer  in  many  instances  to  the  matter 
of  differences.  The  entire  class  launches 
upon  the  study  of  one  specific  piece  of 
literature,  and  individual  interests  cul¬ 
minate  in  various  projects  which  the 
boys  and  girls  choose  to  do.  In  the  pur¬ 
suit  of  these  projects,  they  proceed  at 
levels  appropriate  to  meet  their  own 
needs  and  interests  and  capabilities. 

Project  Method  Favored  by  Many 
In  its  broader  sense,  however,  the 
project  method  receives  great  favor. 
'Through  the  skillful  guidance  of  the 
teacher,  the  individual  selects  a  subject 


in  which  he  shows  a  real  and  growing 
interest,  a  subject  worthy  of  a  concen¬ 
trated  effort  that  sometimes  lasts  for 
many  weeks.  Clear  and  well-defined,  it 
becomes  the  object  of  an  intensive  study 
that  involves  all  four  of  the  language 
arts  on  a  level  best  suited  to  the  student. 
Pursuing  this  dominating  interest,  he 
experiences  varied  activities  in  areas  of 
reading,  vmting,  speaking,  and  listen¬ 
ing.  His  personahty  tends  to  expand  at 
his  own  recognition  that  he  has  become 
to  some  degree  a  self-made  classroom  au¬ 
thority  on  his  chosen  subject.  He  learns 
the  values  of  hbrary  skills,  couples  inter¬ 
est  with  increasing  respect  as  he  comes 
to  realize  the  true  significance  of  the 
project  he  is  in  the  process  of  develop¬ 
ing. 

The  teacher,  too,  learns  like  the  boys 
and  girls  as  she  ferrets  out  new  materials 
subsequently  supplemented  by  them. 
She  makes  available  new  approaches  and 
gains  new  understanding  of  the  boys 
and  girls  through  the  teacher-pupil  con¬ 
ferences  necessitated  by  this  method. 
She  knows  that  Mary,  in  her  study  of 
family  relations,  should  begin  at  Little 
Women  level,  that  Forsyte  Saga  depths 
are  not  for  her.  The  teacher  fairly  bulges 
with  bibhographies,  and  knows  levels 
like  a  geologist.  Let  anyone  ask  that 
teacher,  "What’s  the  difference?”  and 
she’ll  tell  him.  More  than  that,  she’ll 
explain  what  she’s  doing  about  it. 

New  Respect  Shown  Profession 

Thus  the  public  tends  to  become 
aware,  little  by  little,  of  the  vast  versa¬ 
tility  of  the  role  of  a  teacher — diagnos¬ 
tician,  classrocxn  physician,  daytime 
parent,  extra-curricular  participant, 
clerical  worker,  friendly  guide,  and 
philosopher.  And  with  the  growing  of 
this  realization,  the  status  of  a  profes¬ 
sion  once  belittled  continues  to  rise. 
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About  the  Retarded  Reader 

By  MARY  H.  B.  WOLLNER 
Director,  Rockford  College  Reading  Clinic 
Rockford,  Illinois 


’  Parents  Need  to  Know  that 
failure  in  reading  is  specific,  not  due  to 
a  child’s  lack  of  intelligence. 

NE  OF  THE  first  things  we  find 
out  from  parents  who  bring  their 
children,  usually  pupils  from  sec¬ 
ond  through  seventh  grade,  to  the  Rock¬ 
ford  College  Reading  Clinic  for  help  is 
whether  or  not  the  child  is  succeeding 
reasonably  well  in  school  subjects  other 
than  reading.  If  so,  and  if  the  child 
shows  in  our  screening  tests  an  intellect¬ 
ual  capacity  that  is  average  or  better,  we 
can  assure  the  parents  that  their  young- 
.,ster  may  indeed  be  what  we  call  a  re¬ 
tarded  reader.  It  is  not  "he  can’t  read, 
he’s  dumb.”  It  is  "he’s  intelligent,  but  he 
hasn’t  been  able  to  learn  to  read.” 

Since  failure  to  learn  to  read  may  be 
traced  to  any  number  of  causes,  such  as 
I  slight  neurological  damage  to  language 
/centers  in  the  brain,  faulty  language  de¬ 
velopment,  or  poor  early  teaching,  we 
are  concerned  about  discovering  in  a 
particular  child  the  clues  to  his  diffi¬ 
culty.  With  an  understanding  of  the 
probable  causes  of  the  child’s  reading 
failure,  a  tutor  can  undertake  at  once 
the  necessary  reading  training.  Teachers 
and  parents  need  no  longer  blame  the 
,  child  for  not  learning,  or  for  being  stub¬ 
born  (“he  could  do  better,  if  he  just 
wuld”),  dull,  lazy,  inattentive,  or  slow, 
but  can  set  about  providing  the  environ¬ 


ment  in  which  that  particular  child  will 
learn. 

'The  second  important  thing  we  find 
out  about  the  child  is  whether  he  learns 
anything  on  his  own: — does  he  have  a 
hobby,  a  collection,  an  interest  in  paint¬ 
ing,  music,  or  construction  work?  If 
the  youngster  shows  power  of  concentra¬ 
tion  and  self-direction  in  any  area  which 
demands  an  accumulation  of  materials, 
an  organization  of  facts,  memory  work, 
planning,  creative  thinking,  we  feel, — 
and  we  try  to  help  parents  to  feel, — 
that  he  is  potentially  capable  of  learning 
to  read.  It  is  highly  probable  that  he 
simply  has  not  yet  been  reached  by  the 
teaching  approaches  used  in  his  class¬ 
rooms. 

Sometimes  it  appears  that  what  a 
child  teaches  himself  he  learns  well 
enough,  but  he  struggles  in  the  effort 
to  learn  what  a  teacher  is  teaching  him. 
Other  times  a  pupil  will  be  effortful  and 
attentive  to  class  work  and  will  be  able 
to  pass  from  grade  to  grade  because  he 
remembers  facts  from  the  recitations  of 
other  pupils,  even  though  he  cannot 
read  them  for  himself. 

The  hope  that  a  child  will  become  a 
good  reader,  when  proper  teaching 
methods  are  applied,  is  greater  if  he 
has  strong  hobby  interests.  According  to 
a  recent  study  of  adults,  those  with 
hobbies  tend  to  read  significantly  more 
than  those  without. 
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II 

Parents  Need  to  Know  that 
failure  in  reading  is  linked  to  failure 
in  growing  up 

The  parents  help  us  to  examine  the 
retarded  reader’s  total  outside-of-school 
life.  How  mature  and  independent  is  he 
about  playing  with  other  children  on  his 
block,  about  caring  for  his  personal  and 
body  needs,  about  managing  his  time 
and  his  money?  If  the  child  seems  self- 
sufficient  and  makes  to-be-expected 
strides  in  all  areas  of  growing  up  except 
learning  to  read,  then,  obviously,  he  is 
suffering  from  a  specific  "accidental” 
failure  and  needs  to  be  tutored  at  once 
in  order  to  bring  this  reading  up  to  his 
total  maturity  level. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  our  exploration 
shows  the  child  to  be  clinging,  babyish, 
dependent  beyond  what  one  would  ex¬ 
pect  for  a  boy  or  girl  of  his  or  her  age, 
then  this  helps  us  to  understand  why 
his  learning  to  read  has  been  delayed. 
We  talk  over  with  the  parents  the  child’s 
need  for  feeling  like  "growing  up”  before 
he  can  tackle  the  reading  task  with  zeal 
and  confidence.  Two  steps  then  are 
usually  suggested: 

1.  that  the  parents  encourage  all 
signs  of  healthy  independence  and  grow¬ 
ing  up  on  the  child’s  part.  'This  does 
not  mean  pushing  him  suddenly  out  of 
the  nest.  But  it  does  mean  allowing  him 
to  explore  his  neighborhood  wherever 
safe,  engage  increasingly  in  unsupervis¬ 
ed  play,  manage  a  small  allowance,  take 
buses  alone,  if  possible.  It  also  means  re¬ 
warding  Mrith  praise  all  evidences  on  the 
child’s  part  of  accepting  responsibility 
-and  carrying  it  through. 

2.  that  the  parents  and  school  pro¬ 
vide  for  specific  remedial  help  in  the 
area  of  reading,  in  which  the  child  will 
receive  genuine  encouragement  for  the 
steps  he  takes  to  become  an  independent 
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learner.  There  will  be  no  "pushing." 
The  child  will  be  started  at  the  reading 
level  in  which  he  is  perfectly  comfort¬ 
able,  no  matter  how  far  below  his  pres¬ 
ent  grade  placement  this  may  be,  and 
he  will  be  allowed  to  pace  himself.  'This 
relaxation  of  pressures  added  to  gener¬ 
ous  praise  for  progress  proves  extremely 
successful  in  most  cases  of  reading  re¬ 
tardation. 

Ill 

Parents  Need  to  Know  that 
failure  in  reading  is  linked  to  feelings 

about  competition,  at  home  and  at 
school. 

Another  area  of  inquiry  which  the 
reading  clinic  staff  and  the  parents  make 
together  is  into  the  matter  of  competi¬ 
tion  and  sibling  rivalry.  Over  half  of 
our  children  suffer  from  feelings  of  de¬ 
feat  which  show  up  in  relation  to  older 
or  younger  brothers  or  sisters  and  to 
other  children  in  school.  This  sense  of 
defeat  attaches  itself  to  the  subject  of 
reading,  and  a  child  caught  in  this  feel¬ 
ing  is  "licked  before  he  starts.”  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  this  is  one  of  the  areas  in 
which  we  are  able  to  give  parents  the 
least  practical  help.  Parents  themselves 
are  usually  aware  of  the  jealousy  on  the 
part  of  the  defeated,  non-reading  child, 
but  often  the  situation  is  one  which  does 
not  seem  to  permit  a  change.  There  it 
is,  they  tell  us.  Some  other  child  in  the 
family  appears  to  succeed  readily  in  this 
admired  skill  of  reading.  Reading  suc¬ 
cess  is  important,  it  is  the  key  to  all 
other  school  work.  Nothing  can  really 
make  it  up  to  the  child  who  is  failing. 
Parents  are  frequently  deeply  sympa¬ 
thetic.  One  father  kept  saying,  “But  my 
little  boy  is  the  fastest  runner  in  his 
class.”  'This  well-meant  attempt  on  the 
father’s  part  to  speak  with  pride  of  an- 
*  other  accomplishment,  far  from  being 
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reassuring  to  the  son,  twisted  the  knife  ly  conscientious  pupil.  When  we  hear 


in  his  wound.  It  emphasized  strongly 
the  fact,  which  every  child  senses  from 
his  very  first  day  at  school:  Reading  is 
all-important.  Nothing  carries  prestige 
hke  being  a  good  reader. 

Our  advice  to  parents  tries  to  take 
into  account  the  truth  that  children  are 
never  fooled.  They  know  where  they 
stand  when  they  fail  in  something  so 
important  in  our  society  as  the  subject 
of  reading.  So  we  cannot  try  to  fool 
them,  as  this  only  makes  matters  worse. 
It  is  cruel  to  say,  “Janice  gets  good  marks 
in  school,  but  you  should  see  Henry  bat 
the  ball.”  As  soon  as  we  really  see  and 
know  how  children  feel,  how  much  they 
care,  even  under  a  pose  of  "devil-may- 
care,”  as  soon  as  both  parents  recognize 
that  a  child  of  theirs  is  suffering  deeply 
and  sometimes  excruciatingly  from  his 
feehngs  of  inadequacy,  their  own  feel¬ 
ings  and  their  own  behavior  will  under¬ 
go  a  subtle  change  which  helps  relieve 
the  situation.  Thoughtless  kidding  stops, 
for  one  thing.  What  we  should  like  to 
see  stop — in  families  in  which  there  is 
a  retarded  reader — is  all  mention  for  a 
few  months  of  the  word  "reading.”  So 
far,  this  is  Utopian,  and  parents  are  the 
first  to  admit,  ruefully,  that  they  cannot 
control  their  “And  how  did  you  get 
along  in  your  reading  today?” 

The  word  "reading”  can  become  so 
loaded  with  failure  for  certain  children 
in  the  primary  and  middle  grades  that 
the  constant  questioning  of  adults  must 
be  considered  just  as  cruel  and  ill- 
mannered  as  if  we  should  ask  a  child 
who  has  had  polio  "How  does  it  seem 
to  have  one  leg  shorter  than  the  other?” 

In  line  with  current  mental  hygiene 
thinking,  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that 
the  retarded  reader  who  feels  or  acts 
rebellious  about  his  failure  is  better  off 
than  the  conforming,  effortful,  feverish- 


parents  and  teachers  say,  “He  tries  so 
hard!”  we  wonder  whom  he  is  trying  so 
hard  to  please.  Some  adult?  Never  will 
he  learn  to  read  by  trying  to  please 
someone  else.  Unless  he  can  please  him¬ 
self  by  reading,  then  all  our  efforts  and 
time  and  expense  will  be  in  vain.  Read¬ 
ing  is  thinking,  it  is  independent  think¬ 
ing.  Only  when  a  learner  desires  to  find 
out  something  for  himself  through  the 
medium  of  the  printed  page  can  he  get 
near  to  reading,  for  only  then  do  his 
efforts  to  read  make  sense.  He  must  be 
relatively  free  of  strain, —  especially  the 
strain  of  competition. 

For  the  already  defeated  child,  to  be 
in  the  “dumb  reading  group” — to  ob¬ 
serve  constantly  the  superior  efficiency 
of  his  classmates —  how  they  finish  the 
page  of  reading  ahead  of  him,  read 
aloud  fluently,  work  the  workbook 
questions  speedily,  put  down  their  pen¬ 
cils  ahead  of  him — all  this  is  intolerable 
and  a  hindrance  to  the  self-forgetfulness 
essential  to  learning.  We  recommend, 
therefore,  that  the  pupil  be  temporarily 
removed  from  comjjetition  in  the  read¬ 
ing  situation.  That  each  school  day,  at 
the  time  of  his  reading  lesson,  he 
be  taken  out  of  the  room  and  worked 
with  indep>endently.  At  first  it  is  usually 
wise  if  the  remedial  teacher  can  give  the 
retarded  reader  undivided  attention 
alone.  After  a  while,  if  he  has  shown 
success,  he  may  be  able  to  progress  with 
a  small  class  of  other  readers  at  his 
same  reading  level. 

IV 

Parents  Need  to  Know  that 
failure  in  reading  is  a  problem  for 
specialists  and  teachers;  the  parent  can¬ 
not  help  at  home.  Objectivity  and  self- 
respect  are  needed  for  remedial  progress. 

Once  a  proper  program  of  remedial 
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help  for  a  child  has  been  set  up  and 
engaged  upon,  let  the  parent  relax  and 
enjoy  the  child  at  home.  Play  games 
with  him,  sing  together,  cook  together, 
watch  television  together.  The  strain  of 
trying  to  help  a  child  pick  up  in  read¬ 
ing  when  he  has  fallen  seriously  behind 
provides  too  great  a  tension  for  good 
parent-child  relations.  And  the  effort 
and  patience  on  the  part  of  the  parent 
soon  reaches  a  breaking  point  so  that 
the  genuine  parental  indignation  shines 
through  with  “Why  can’t  you  learn?” 
or  “Why  are  you  so  stupid,  we  just 
learned  that  word  yesterday.”  or  "You 
know  that  word,  now  just  get  it.  I’m  not 
going  to  help  you.”  This  breaking  of 
patience  tends  to  throw  the  child  way 
back  to  an  earlier  and  more  dependent 
stage  of  existence.  It  promotes  a  grow¬ 
ing  backwards  toward  babyhood  instead 
of  the  necessary  growing  forward.  We 
advise  strongly  against  any  form  of  home 
help  in  families  of  reading  failures. 

Parents  often  say:  “But  what  about 
spelling  lists?  He  can’t  do  it  unless  we 
help  him.”  If  there  is  a  spelhng  list  each 
week  which  corresponds  to  the  child’s 
grade  level,  and  his  reading  level  is  be¬ 
low  his  placement,  then  obviously  he 
isn’t  able  to  read  the  words.  And,  if  he 
can’t  read  them,  he  can’t  spell  them. 
However,  we  have  recently  encountered 
a  few  parents  who  intelligently  recog¬ 
nize  the  unequal  struggle  their  retarded 
reader  is  having  and  have  entered  into 
a  sort  of  conspiracy  with  the  youngster. 
'They  help  him  to  drill  on  his  spelling 
list,  that  is  to  learn  the  list  by  rote, 
mechanically,  with  the  mutual  under¬ 
standing  that  they  are  memorized  simply 
for  the  Friday  spelling  test,  with  no 
expectation  that  they  will  carry  over  in¬ 
to  any  future  reading.  We  beUeve  that 
little  harm  is  done,  and — if  the  good 
spelling  marks  are  frankly  faced  as 
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“morale-builders”  —  scnne  good  may 
come  of  the  added  insight  on  the  part 
of  parents  and  children  as  to  what  learn¬ 
ing  really  consists  of. 

There  is  nothing  mysterious  about 
true  learning.  It  takes  place  all  the  time 
but,  hke  all  creative  processes,  it  is  more 
likely  to  be  in  the  form  of  spontaneous 
combustion  than  to  be  the  response  to 
methodical  coercion.  There  is  no  ab¬ 
sence  of  drudgery  in  scholarship,  but  it 
is  a  drudgery  wilhngly  or  consciously  en¬ 
tered  into  by  the  learner  for  a  purpose 
intrinsic  to  the  work.  A  donkey  may 
(according  to  legend)  plod  ahead, 
hungry  or  not,  for  the  carrot  kept  dang- 
hng  just  out  of  his  reach.  But  a  child 
who,  at  elementary  grade  levels  shows 
specific  reading  disabifity,  is  invariably 
smarter  than  a  donkey.  He  learns  to  read 
only  by  reading  (which  means  with  a 
purpose  and  while  thinking),  never  by 
being  offered  dollars,  bicycles,  trips  to 
the  zoo,  or  "good  marks.”  The  very  first 
thing  we  do  in  the  reading  laboratory 
is  to  take  away  all  false  inducements 
and  all  false  hopes.  There  is  no  magic 
formula.  Reading  as  a  process  and  a 
task  has  to  make  sense  to  our  pupils  or 
they  do  not  make  progress.  It  simply 
cannot  be  entered  into  mechanically. 
The  student  must  see  the  point  of  each 
exercise,  each  drill,  each  activity  in 
reading  training.  Some  one — here  it  is 
the  reading  tutor  or  teacher — must  have 
enough  respect  for  the  child  to  explain 
why  certain  procedures  are  necessary. 
The  tutor  leaves  nothing  to  chance.  She 
doesn’t  fool  the  pupil.  She  attempts 
from  the  very  beginning  to  restore  his 
self-respect  and  a  very  important  as¬ 
pect  of  his  total  character — his  ability 
to  face  his  own  failure. 

The  day  that  our  clinic  pupil  says 
“I  need  to  work  on  this  now.”  is  a  jubi¬ 
lant  one  for  us,  because  we  recognize 
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the  beginnings  of  self  evaluation,  facing 
of  self  in  reality,  and  self-propeUed 
learning — and  we  say  “He  is  well  on 
his  way.”  The  child  who  poUtely  or 
simply  sits  and  takes  the  tutor’s  direc¬ 
tion  has  a  long  way  to  go.  VVe  bring  to 
bear  a  battery  of  techniques  designed  to 
encourage  the  child  to  express  an  opin¬ 
ion  or  a  judgment  of  his  own,  take  a 
strong  stand  about  something  and  as¬ 
sume  the  initiative  in  his  work. 

Parents  tell  us  they  soon  see  signs 
of  indep)endence  in  various  activities  of 
their  children: — in  managing  money, 
playing  with  other  children,  going  on 
errands  to  the  store,  selecting  library 
books.  One  mother  of  a  clinic  child 
reported  proudly,  “He  took  out  three 
books  and  he  said,  ‘These  two  I  can  read 
myself.  This  one  will  be  hard’.”  This 
means  the  child  sees  his  own  difficulties 
but  is  no  longer  defeated  by  them.  He 
is  displaying  a  willingness  to  go  through 
the  hard  work  necessary  to  overcome 
them.  The  remedial  clinic  helps  the 
child  face  his  reading  difficulties  and 
then  helps  him  plan  the  remedial  work 
— in  short,  digestible  segments,  step  by 
step. 

V 

Parents  Need  to  Realize  the 
relationship  between  reading  failure  and 
teaching  in  school. 

Parents  need  to  know  that  much 
reading  failure  can  be  overcome  in  a 
stimulating  classroom,  but  that  some 
disability  of  this  nature  will  need  spe¬ 
cial  corrective  measures  under  a  trained 
teacher;  the  child  will  have  to  be  taught 
alone  or  in  small  groups.  Among  the 
common  misconceptions  about  reading 
failures  are  that  the  school  is  to  blame 
for  them.  Intelligent  reflection  will  pro¬ 
mote  the  realization  that  this  can  be  so 
in  only  a  percentage  of  cases.  In  a 


famous  study  of  severely  retarded  read¬ 
ers,  poor  learning  situations  played  a 
part  in  only  a  small  number  of  cases, 
whereas  situations  described  as  “environ¬ 
mental,  physical,  and  emotional”  played 
much  larger  roles  in  explaining  why  the 
children  were  slow  in  learning  to  read 
up  to  their  capacity.  The  school  is  only 
one  factor  in  the  total  environment  and 
the  promotional  policies  of  schools  are 
unbehevably  intertwined  with  other  as¬ 
pects  of  our  whole  pattern  of  society, 
notably  our  demands  for  tangible  evi¬ 
dence  of  success. 

Among  parents’  common  questions  is 
the  one — “Shouldn’t  children  be  taught 
phonics  earlier?”  'This  is  a  world-wide 
controversy  and  cannot  be  settled  sim¬ 
ply.  The  teaching  of  phonics  is  one  thing 
in  a  country  whose  native  language  will 
yield  its  secrets  to  children  knowing  a 
half-dozen  phonic  units,  such  as  ma, 
no,  la,  tu  and  so  on;  it  is  quite  another 
matter  in  an  English-speaking  country, 
especially  in  the  United  States  of  Ameri¬ 
ca.  Most  schools  today  are  trying  to 
introduce  sensible  programs  of  instruc¬ 
tion  which  include  the  methods  of  word 
attack  most  successfully  used  by  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  English-speaking  children. 
Psychologists  usually  maintain  that  chil¬ 
dren  are  imitative  of  language  but 
unable  to  take  an  interest  in  phonics 
(the  structure  of  words)  until  they  are 
at  least  ten  years  old. 

Many  experienced  teachers  say  that 
phonics  do  the  most  good  for  children 
over  the  age  of  twelve  who  are  having 
particular  difficulty  with  spelling.  Ex¬ 
periments  in  the  teaching  of  reading 
lead  us  to  believe  that  undue  emphasis 
on  alphabet  procedures  and  phonics  in 
early  years  can  cause  reading  failure 
more  often  than  cure  it. 

In  spite  of  all  "golden  age”  fairy  tales 
to  the  contrary,  children  in  other  ages 
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and  other  climates  did  not  read  better 
than  children  of  today.  The  poor  read¬ 
ers  and  the  complete  non-readers  writ¬ 
ten  off  as  unteachable,  just  dropped  out 
of  school  and  were  never  heard  from 
again.  In  our  country  we  are  making  at 
present  the  most  concerted  effort  to  pro¬ 
mote  literacy  on  the  part  of  all  pupils 
that  any  educational  system  has  ever 
made.  We  are  making  some  mistakes 
and  hope  to  identify  and  correct  them 
soon.  One  of  these  mistakes  may  be  in 
the  area  of  beginning  teaching: 

a.  We  may  be  beginning  our  in¬ 
struction  too  voung 

b.  We  may  be  going  about  it  the 
wrong  way 

c.  We  may  be  underestimating  the 
power  to  learn  to  read  more  dif¬ 
ficult  and  more  truly  literary 
selections  on  the  part  of  grade 
school  children. 

Parents  have  a  right  to  get  in  the 
controversy.  It  would  seem  to  me  that 
their  special  need  is  to  find  the  best 
“learning  environment”  possible  for  all 
the  children  in  their  family,  but  in  par¬ 
ticular  for  the  child  who  has  difficulty 
with  the  "subject”  of  reading.  What 
would  that  best  learning  environment 
be? 

a.  Probably  a  school  in  which  read¬ 
ing  was  not  taught  as  a  "subject”  but  as 
a  means  to  an  end. 

b.  A  school  or  classroom  in  which 
the  teachers  have  a  friendly  control  of 
the  class  as  well  as  a  skill  for  getting 
children  to  work  enthusiastically  and 
to  finish  what  they  start. 

c.  A  classroom  with  maximum  em¬ 
phasis  on  meaningful  and  creative  learn¬ 
ing,  minimum  emphasis  on  coercion  and 
on  meaningless  "busy  work”. 

Sometimes  the  parents  of  a  child  suf¬ 
fering  from  reading  failure  have  to  shop 
around  for  such  a  school.  We  have  seen 
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several  instances  of  improvement  in 
learning  on  the  part  of  pupils  whose 
parents  and  principals  have  worked  to¬ 
gether  to  secure  a  favorable  classroom 
situation,  or  where  a  change  of  teachers 
has  placed  the  youngster  in  the  care  of 
a  teacher  who  combines  patient  skill 
with  friendly  encouragement. 

It  is  important  for  parents  to  know 
that  for  children  with  a  hard  row  to  hoe 
in  learning  to  read,  teacher  personality 
means  much  more  than  teaching  meth¬ 
od.  A  teacher  with  the  right  approach 
means  a  teacher  who  can  communicate 
confidence  and  inspire  a  measure  of  in¬ 
dependence.  She  may  use  phonics  or  she 
may  not.  It  is  important  that  whatever 
method  she  uses,  it  be  one  about  which 
she  is  thoroughly  convinced.  The  con¬ 
viction  has  to  seep  through  to  the  pupils. 

VI 

There  is  danger 

in  misconceptions  about  reading  and 
over-emphasis  on  reading  failures. 

Moreover,  it  is  important  for  parents 
to  realize  that  there  is  some  danger  in 
the  current  over-emphasis  on  "failure” 
to  learn  to  read — on  the  whole  reading 
complex — in  our  minds,  even  in  such 
an  article  as  this.  Nothing  is  more  talk¬ 
ed  about,  studied,  written  about,  or 
read  about  in  educational  subjects  than 
reading  failure.  Our  national  anxiety 
has  to  have  something  to  fix  itself  on, 
and  when  it  gets  a  little  tired  of  worry¬ 
ing  about  taxes  and  wars,  it  worries 
about  children  who  aren’t  learning  to 
read.  This  very  concern  communicates 
itself  subtly  to  children  and  adds  to  their 
own  burden  of  worry  about  growing  up. 
The  aura  of  prestige  attached  to  suc¬ 
cess  in  reading  (attested  by  a  good  mark 
on  the  report  card)  is  overwhelming  and 
frustrating  a  large  percentage  of  teach¬ 
ers  and  pupils.  Normal,  healthy  child- 
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ren  burst  into  tears  in  first  grade  when 
they  realize  they  haven't  mastered  the 
primer  which  their  classmates  have  com¬ 
pleted.  The  sorrow  begins  earlier  in 
some  cases — it  only  deepens  as  the  pri¬ 
mary  years  continue  and  the  youngster 
sits  continually  with  the  “slow  readers,” 
the  "Bluebirds,”  or  “Marcia’s  group.” 

This  goes  far  to  explain  most  failures. 
The  sense  of  having  to  live  up  to  some¬ 
thing  which  is  expected  of  them,  which 
is  tied  up  with  their  acceptance  at  home, 
which  is  often  linked  inescapably  with 
the  social  status  of  the  whole  family. 
Parents  have  said  to  me,  “He  just  can’t 
flunk  second  grade,  because  the  little 
girl  next  door,  who  isn’t  anywhere  near 
as  bright  as  he  is,  is  going  into  third 
grade!” 

VII 

Parents  Should  Know  that 
reading  failure  is  the  lot  of  boys  more 
than  of  girls  in  the  proportion  of  9  to  1 , 
and  that  many  theories  are  afloat  to  try 
to  explain  this  disproportion. 

Some  psychologists  are  testing  a  theo¬ 
ry  which  is  popularly  known  to  parents 
as  “little  girls  talk  first  and  never  shut 
up,”  namely  the  obviously  greater  lan¬ 
guage  facility  of  girls.  Some  educators 
are  dismayed  by  the  fact  that  98%  of 
American  school  teachers  in  the  ele¬ 
mentary  grades  are  women.  Women  may 
be  able  to  communicate  to  other  females 
but  not  successfully  teach  males,  or  per¬ 
haps  our  little  boys  from  the  ages  of 
birth  to  twelve  have  too  much  “momism” 
and  fight  what  seems  to  them  feminine 
encroachment  in  part  by  unconsciously 
resisting  attempts  on  the  part  of  females 
to  teach  them  to  read.  Our  success  with 
some  small  boy  reading  clinic  pupils  is 
often  rapid  when  we  place  them  with  a 
male  tutor.  This,  of  course,  depends 
upon  the  strength  of  the  retardation  and 


the  length  of  time  the  failure  has  been 
felt.  Boys  in  our  culture  do  have  to 
fight  the  subtle  folk  fiction  that  good 
literature  is  “sissy”  and  do  not  often  have 
the  support  of  competent  male  teachers 
to  help  them  fight  it.  If  they  could  hear 
a  man’s  voice  reading  and  teaching  them 
spelling  and  poetry,  perhaps  fewer  boys 
would  refuse  to  learn. 

Little  boys’  growth  shows  a  different 
cadence  from  that  of  little  girls — they 
are  as  much  as  one  or  two  years  slower 
in  maturing;  and  parents  should  know 
that,  after  the  adolescent  spurt  in 
growth,  some  boys  develop  a  spurt  of 
learning  and  an  enthusiasm  for  reading. 
Then,  if  they  have  not  been  too  de¬ 
pressed  by  petticoat  domination  or  made 
too  fearful  and  discouraged  by  their  re¬ 
cord  of  slow  learning,  they  may  make 
up  for  lost  time  with  unheralded  and 
astonishing  speed. 

VIII 

Parents  Need  to  Know  that 

each  child  is  an  individual. 

Parents  in  possession  of  all  these 
points  of  view  have  still  to  consider  the 
“individuality”  of  their  own  children. 
Each  reading  failure  is  a  pattern  unique 
and  different  from  every  other.  In  cases 
of  severe  disability,  it  is  wise  to  consult 
a  Reading  Center  or  Child  Guidance 
Clinic  where  diagnostic  testing  can  be 
made  and  appropriate  remedial  meas¬ 
ures  provided.  The  testing  includes 
tests  of  mental  ability  and  of  reading 
capacity  (that  is — "how  well  he  would 
read  if  he  were  able  to  read?”)  and  tests 
of  actual  reading  status.  The  remedia¬ 
tion,  as  well  as  the  testing,  should 
always  be  administered  by  trained  teach¬ 
ers  under  the  direction  of  a  clinical 
psychologist  or  a  reading  specialist.  If 
the  individual  pattern  of  difficulty  in¬ 
cludes  a  great  amount  of  emotionality. 
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as  it  very  often  does,  then  we  must 
decide  with  the  parents  whether  read¬ 
ing  help  is  indicated  at  once  or  whether 
the  core  of  a  child’s  disturbances  must 
first  be  reached  before  he  can  be  taught 
to  read  better.  The  clues  to  understand¬ 
ing  how  well  your  child  will  respond 
to  reading  clinic  help  are  not  always 
easy  to  find,  and  we  ask  sometimes  that 
the  diagnostic  program  of  testing 
include  projective  tests — usually  "pic¬ 
ture-story”  tests — in  which  the  child 
reveals  something  of  the  nature  of  his 
inner  conflicts  which  may  be  blocking 
his  learning. 

Last  of  all,  the  most  up-to-date  read¬ 
ing  clinics  provide  parents  with  a  con¬ 
tinuous  guidance  in  the  form  of  (a) 
informal  conferences  concerning  the 
progress  of  the  child,  and  (b)  group 
meetings  of  parents  devoted  to  gaining 
and  sharing  information  and  reassur¬ 
ance  about  the  nature  of  reading  disabil¬ 
ities  and  "how  it  feels  to  be  a  retarded 
reader.” 
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In  Summary 

Parents  should  know  that 

1.  failure  in  reading  is  specific,  not 
due  to  a  child’s  lack  of  general  in¬ 
telligence. 

2.  failure  in  reading  is  linked  to  fail¬ 
ure  in  growing  up. 

3.  failure  in  reading  is  linked  to  feel¬ 
ings  about  competition,  at  home 
and  at  school. 

4.  failure  in  reading  is  a  problem  for 
speciahsts  and  teachers;  the  parents 
cannot  help  at  home. 

5.  there  is  a  relationship  between 
reading  failure  and  the  quality  of 
school  teaching;  parents  should 
work  for  improved  school  environ¬ 
ments. 

6.  there  is  danger  in  misconceptions 
.  about  reading  and  overemphasis  on 

reading  failure. 

7.  failure  in  reading  is  the  normal 
lot  of  boys  rather  than  of  girls. 

8.  each  child  is  an  individual;  in  case 
of  failure,  the  wise  parent  vdll  con¬ 
sult  a  qualified  diagnostician. 


BOOK  REVIEW 


Teaching  Children  To  Read.  By  Lillian 
Gray  and  Dora  Reese.  Second  Edition.  N.  T. 
Ronald  Press.  1957.  $5.50. 

This  is  the  second  edition  of  a  very  useful 
book  that  first  appeared  in  1949.  It  is  a  sound 
and  practical  approach  to  the  problem  of 
guiding  a  child’s  reading  through  the  school 
years.  'The  volume  is  designed  as  a  text  for 
teachers  and  students  in  courses  in  the  tea¬ 
ching  of  elementary  and  secondary  school 
reading,  and  as  a  guide  for  the  classroom 
teacher  and  the  reading  specialist.  'The 
authors  stress  the  fact  that  the  chief  goal  of 
reading  instruction  is  to  promote  personal 
development.  Part  One  explains  the  impor¬ 
tant  role  reading  plays  in  life  and  school, 
discusses  methods  and  reforms  in  teaching 


reading,  shows  the  need  for  guidance  in  de¬ 
veloping  reading  skills,  and  demonstrates  the 
influence  reading  has  on  a  child’s  personal¬ 
ity,  adjustment,  and  character.  Part  Two 
studies  the  situations  encountered  before  the 
child  reads  and  it  explains  the  importance 
of  reading  readiness.  The  third  part  details 
the  basic  program  of  reading  instruction  for 
elementary  and  secondary  grades.  The  final 
section  treats  such  additional  aspects  of  the 
reading  program  as  remedial  reading  in  the 
classroom,  recreational  reading,  and  the  ap¬ 
praising  of  reading  growth.  Teachers  and 
reading  consultants  will  find  much  that  is 
useful  in  this  comprehensive  vtdume. — 

Paul  Zankowkh 


Reading  Instmaion  Throughout 
the  High  School  Curriculum 

By  ROBERT  W.  STRICKLER 
Department  of  Education 
University  of  Notre  Dame 
Notre  Dame,  Indiana 

Most  of  our  secondary  school  formal  program  of  remedial  and  devel- 
teachers  readily  acknowledge  opmental  reading  to  which  the  teacher 
the  existence  of  a  reading  prob-  can  either  turn  for  aid  or  refer  the 
lem  among  the  students  they  teach,  student.  Affording  an  opportunity  for 
Evidence  of  its  varied  aspects  and  of  its  individual  vocabulary  enrichment,  de- 
serious  proportions  appear  almost  daily,  velopment  of  phrase  recognition,  im- 
and  in  many  instances  the  teacher  quite  provement  of  oral  and  silent  reading 
properly  concludes  that  an  individual  habits  and  providing  instruction  in  read- 
boy  or  girl  faces  failure  in  algebra,  ing  for  comprehension,  association,  and 
American  history,  bookkeeping,  or  what-  organization,  this  specialized  service  is 
ever  the  particular  subject  because  of  an  desperately  needed  in  all  of  our  high 
inability  to  read.  Most  frequent — and  schools.  It  is  infrequently  found,  how- 
seemingly  shared  throughout  the  high  ever,  other  than  in  the  larger  schools 
school  faculties — are  the  complaints  that  and  even  then  the  entire  responsibility 
John  or  Mary  can’t  “follow  printed  direc-  for  its  functioning  'may  be  borne  by  one 
tions”,  "outline”,  "summarize”;  nor  can  teacher  alone. 

he  “understand  words”  or  find  informa-  It  would  seem  then  realistic  to  sug- 
tion  in  printed  form  or  “relate  what  he  gest  that  reading  instruction  is  proper 
reads  to  a  particular  question”.  In  all  throughout  the  secondary  school  curri- 
probability  some  of  these  non-readers  or  cultim  and  that  each  teacher  must  not 
extremely  poor  readers  have  always  been  only  acknowledge  a  responsibility  for 
enrolled  in  our  schools;  today,  however,  the  improvement  of  reading  but  also 
their  number  has  grown  to  the  extent  function  within  his  particular  instruc- 
that  the  good  reader  seems  to  be  the  tional  area  as  a  teacher  of  reading, 
exception  rather  than  the  rule.  What-  There  is  no  merit  in  the  proposal  that 
ever  the  reason  for  their  deficiencies,  each  member  of  the  faculty  teach  his 
the  high  school  students  who  read  at  a  particular  subject  and  teach  reading  in 
low  grade  level,  who  command  a  lim-  the  sense  that  the  one  is  exclusive  of  the 
ited  vocabulary,  who  rank  at  a  low  per-  other  and  that  reading  instruction  is 
centile  in  speed  and  comprehension  of  simply  another  job  to  do.  Such  an  in¬ 
reading  constitute  a  threat  to  the  realiza-  terpretation  is  a  misinterpretation  of  the 
tion  of  the  objectives  of  all  secondary  role  of  the  teacher.  The  aim  of  the 
school  teachers.  teaching  process  is  to  assist  the  individu- 

The  problem  appears  particularly  al  in  the  development  of  the  intellectual 
acute  when  the  school  is  without  a  and  moral  virtues  inherent  in  the  per- 
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son.  Thus,  teaching  is  a  means  to  an 
end;  and  in  order  that  the  learner  may 
develop  intellectually  and  morally,  the 
teacher  clears  every  approach  of  ob¬ 
stacles  that  block  such  development.  If 
a  reading  deficiency  impedes  the  stu¬ 
dent’s  development  as  he  studies  within 
a  particular  area  or  as  he  engages  in  an 
activity,  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
teacher  to  provide  the  help  necessary  to 
overcome  that  deficiency.  Whether  the 
student  is  occupied  in  the  area  of  science 
or  mathematics  or  languages  or  com¬ 
merce  or  homemaking  is  inconsequen¬ 
tial.  An  inability  to  read  applies  to  all 
areas  of  the  curriculum  and  the  respon¬ 
sibility  for  meeting  the  problem  belongs 
to  all  teachers.  Perhaps  a  long  stride  to¬ 
ward  improving  the  reading  of  our 
secondary  school  students  might  be 
taken  if  the  teaching  in  our  secondary 
schools  reflected  a  positive  reaction  to 
these  basic  questions  asked  of  all  teach¬ 
ers. 

DOES  MY  TEACHING  ACKNOWL¬ 
EDGE  THE  FACT  THAT  EACH 
STUDENT  IS  UNIQUE  IN  RESPECT 
TO  THE  LEVEL  AT  WHICH  HE 
NOW  READS  AND  IN  RESPECT 
TO  HIS  POTENTIALITY  FOR  IM¬ 
PROVEMENT? 

Among  the  secondary  school  students 
who  attend  our  classes,  there  are  repre¬ 
sented  practically  all  of  the  gradations 
upon  any  reading  scale  the  teacher  may 
clyxise  to  use.  Whether  the  measure¬ 
ment  is  of  command  of  vocabulary,  rate 
of  reading,  reading  interest,  reading 
comprehension,  amount  of  reading,  or 
reading  habits,  the  normal  and  hetero¬ 
geneous  group  will  evidence  a  range 
from  one  extreme  to  the  other.  Indica¬ 
tive  of  such  variation  is  the  study  by 
Traxler*  of  some  9,672  high  school 
students.  Examined  on  the  Iowa  Silent 
Reading  Tests,  these  students  by  classes 
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showed  the  median  scores  of  167.9, 
175.2,  181.2,  and  187.2  for  the  9th, 
10th,  11th,  and  12th  grades  respec¬ 
tively,  a  steady  increase  in  this  regard. 
However,  most  significant  is  his  finding 
that  the  range  of  scores  for  each  group 
was  essentially  the  same:  117-215  for 
the  9th  grade  students,  125-215  for 
those  of  the  10th  grade,  122-219  for 
those  of  the  11th  grade,  and  125-217 
for  those  of  the  12th  grade. 

Although  each  of  our  students  is 
reading  at  his  particular  and  individual 
level,  in  varying  degrees  the  potentiality 
for  improvement  is  common  to  all.  If  it 
is  important  that  the  teacher  know  the 
reading  level  of  each  student,  it  is  just  as 
important  that  he  acknowledge  the  abil¬ 
ity  of  all  of  his  students  to  improve  their  ^ 
reading.  It  has  been  pointed  out  that 
“Everyone  can  improve  his  reading  in 
some  respect  .  .  .  (and  even  the  gift¬ 
ed  children.)  .  .  .  have  not  reached 
their  potentialities;  they  can  improve  in 
study  methods,  reading  efficiency,  read¬ 
ing  tastes,  and  appreciation  and  apphca- 
tion  of  what  they  read.’’*  Regardless  of 
the  grade  level  at  which  he  reads,  re¬ 
gardless  of  the  vocabulary  he  commands, 
regardless  of  the  percentile  at  which  a 
test  of  speed  of  reading  or  of  level  of 
comprehension  places  him,  regardless  of 
where  this  individual  boy  or  girl  is  at 
the  time  he  begins  his  work,  he  can  im¬ 
prove  his  reading  in  some  respect. 

The  implication  for  the  teacher  of 
the  secondary  school  subject  is  obvious. 
TTie  point  of  origin  in  regard  to  the  re¬ 
quired  reading  is  the  particular  level  at 
which  the  individual  student  reads.  For 
the  further  development  of  his  ability 
to  read,  the  teacher  must  work  from  that 
point,  from  that  particular  level.  Text¬ 
books  and  related  printed  material  must 
be  varied  in  terms  of  vocabulary,  of  dif¬ 
ficulty  of  comprehension,  and  of  em- 
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phasis;  reading  assignments  and  class 
reading  must  be  individualized  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  same  points  of  reference; 
visual  aids  and  personal  experience  must 
be  capitalized  upon  in  order  to  person¬ 
alize  the  reading  which  is  done.  Above 
all,  the  boy  or  girl  must  experience  the 
satisfaction  of  reading  successfully. 
When  asked  repeatedly  to  read  beyond 
his  particular  reading  level,  when  the 
student  tries  to  read  beyond  that  level, 
the  result  is  incomprehensibility,  defeat, 
apathy,  and  outright  antagonism  toward 
the  subject,  the  teacher,  the  school,  and 
toward  reading  in  general. 

DO  MY  STUDENTS  RECEIVE  THE 
EXPLICIT  INSTRUCTION  IN  AC¬ 
QUIRING  A  VOCABULARY,  IN  PRE¬ 
VIEWING  READING  MATERIAL,  IN 
READING  FLUENTLY  AND  CRITI¬ 
CALLY,  AND  IN  ASSIMILATING 
THE  READING  MATERIAL  WHICH 
IS  BASIC  TO  PROFICIENT  READ¬ 
ING  IN  A  CRITICAL  FASHION? 

Proper  study  throughout  the  sec¬ 
ondary  school  curriculum  is  basically  a 
problem  of  reading  in  a  critical  fashion 
the  related  printed  material.  For  the 
student  to  read  critically,  and  thereby 
to  comprehend,  remember,  and  organize 
what  he  reads,  he  is  dependent  upon 
explicit  instruction  which  should  be  pro¬ 
vided  not  in  an  incidental  manner  but 
as  an  integral  part  of  the  teaching 
process. 

The  teacher  must  aid  his  students  in 
acquiring  the  vocabulary  which  is  pecul¬ 
iar  to  the  field  of  study.  Miss  Gwen 
Horsman,  supervisor  of  reading  in  the 
Detroit  public  schools,  has  described  the 
science  teacher’s  responsibility  in  regard 
to  the  science  vocabulary’  in  a  fashion 
applicable  to  every  subject  area:  “It  is 
up  to  early  reading  teachers  to  help 
children  develop  an  ability  to  read  and 


assimilate  words,  but  it  is  up  to  the 
teacher  of  each  later  specific  course  to 
teach  them  to  read  those  specific  text¬ 
books  and  to  understand  them.  The 
science  vocabulary  is  a  difficult  one,  and 
the  science  teacher  has  the  responsibility 
of  teaching  her  pupils  to  read  that  spe¬ 
cific  vocabulary.  She  must  not  expect 
her  pupils’  earlier  teachers  to  have  ac¬ 
complished  that.’’*  Each  subject  has  its 
own  technical  language  and  phrases  that 
are  used  in  a  context  found  only  in 
that  subject,  and  the  teacher,  exercising 
the  art  he  possesses,  must  teach  that 
particular  vocabulary. 

The  teacher  must  aid  his  students  in 
developing  the  ability  to  preview  the 
reading  material.  Proficient  reading  in 
a  critical  fashion  demands  such  practice 
for  two  purposes:  to  indicate  to  the  read¬ 
er  the  major  points  which  will  be  cover¬ 
ed  and  to  raise  questions  in  the  mind  of 
the  reader.  Obviously  a  variety  of  pro¬ 
cedures  may  be  followed  in  order  to 
accomplish  these  goals.  The  student  may 
be  taught  the  technique  of  previewing 
by  reading  either  the  introduction  to  or 
the  summarization  of  the  section,  study¬ 
ing  any  available  outline  of  the  material, 
noting  the  major  headings  of  the  section, 
locating  the  topic  sentence  for  each  ma¬ 
jor  paragraph,  or  by  considering  the 
study  questions  at  the  end  of  the  chap¬ 
ter.  Whatever  the  practice  followed,  the 
teacher  must  insure  himself  that  his 
students  have  a  general  impression  of 
the  content  of  their  reading  and,  par¬ 
ticularly,  that  questions  have  been 
raised  in  their  minds. 

The  teacher  must  aid  his  students  in 
developing  the  ability  to  read  fluently 
and  critically.  'The  good  reader  is  not 
necessarily  a  rapid  reader  in  that  he 
covers  a  very  large  number  of  words 
per  minute.  Rate  of  reading  is  relative 
to  the  kind  of  material  being  read  at  a 
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particular  time,  to  the  conditions  under 
which  the  reading  is  done,  and  to  the 
purpose  for  which  the  person  reads.  The 
good  reader,  however,  is  a  fluent  read¬ 
er  in  the  sense  that  he  reads  smoothly, 
with  a  minimum  of  eye  fixations  and 
eye  regressions  and  with  as  great  an  eye 
span  as  he  is  physically  capable  of  man¬ 
aging.  A  high  degree  of  fluency  in  read¬ 
ing  is  important  because  as  the  student 
reads,  so  he  comprehends  the  material. 
To  read  critically  is  to  think  while  doing 
the  reading  and  if  one  reads  in  a  halt¬ 
ing,  plodding  manner,  he  thinks  about 
what  he  is  reading  in  a  similar  fashion. 
The  teacher’s  responsibility  in  this  re¬ 
gard  is  primarily  to  observe  and  develop, 
either  with  or  without  machines,  proper 
eye  movements  and  to  teach  the  stu¬ 
dents  the  proper  technique  of  note¬ 
taking,  underlining,  and  of  making 
marginal  comments. 

The  teacher  must  aid  his  students  in 
developing  the  ability  to  assimilate  the 
reading  material.  In  an  abstract  of  a  Nar. 
tional  Education  Association  publication, 
Reading  in  the  High  School,  Leo  C.  Fay 
states:  “The  most  valid  criticisms  con¬ 
cerning  the  reading  abilities  of  today’s 
youth  apply  to  the  lack  of  skill  in  the 
creative  use  of  thinking  rather  than  to 
the  mechanics.’’^  Thus,  an  emphasis 
upon  this  aspect  of  reading  instruction 
throughout  the  secondary  school  would 
seem  to  be  warranted.  Once  the  reading 
is  completed  by  the  students,  the  teacher 
can  help  them  in  this  regard  by  having 
them  recite  formally  for  a  variety  of  pur¬ 
poses  upon  the  content  of  their  reading; 
by  suggesting  several  ways  in  which  they 
can  recite  informally  on  their  own  time 
outside  of  class;  by  teaching  them  how 
to  reorganize  their  notes  and  how  to  re¬ 
view  the  material;  or  by  showing  them 
the  value  of  re-reading  the  material. 


The  important  point  is  that  the  students 
be  taught  how  to  assimilate  or  absorb 
or  incorporate  what  they  read  because 
to  the  degree  that  is  accomplished,  to 
that  same  degree  they  will  draw  valid 
conclusions,  make  •  proper  generaliza¬ 
tions,  and  give  valid  judgments.  ' 

DO  I,  DURING  THE  BRIEF  SPAN 
OF  OUR  ASSOCIATION,  INSIDE 
AND  OUTSIDE  THE  CLASSROOM, 
MAKE  THESE  BOYS  AND  GIRLS 
WANT  TO  READ? 

Perhaps  the  greatest  contribution  that 
secondary  school  teachers  throughout 
our  schools  can  make  to  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  reading  is  to  make  the  students 
want  to  read.  It  has  been  pointed  out 
many  times  that  you  can  make  a  boy  be¬ 
have  but  you  cannot  make  him  a  good 
boy.  Similarly,  it  may  be  suggested  that 
you  can  make  a  boy  read  but  you  cannot 
make  him  a  reader.  As  a  person’s  edu¬ 
cation  is  his  own  doing,  so  reading  is  a 
uniquely  personal  experience.  Typically 
the  attitude  of  the  high  school  student 
toward  reading  is  extremely  negative — 
reading  is  a  chore,  a  labor,  and  gen¬ 
erally  something  to  be  avoided.  Yet,  only 
a  few  years  ago,  these  same  boys  and 
girls  had  experienced  the  highest  ela¬ 
tion  in  completing  their  first  primers 
and  frequently  had  brought  the  books 
home  to  read  to  their  extremely  proud 
parents.  Regardless  of  what  may  have 
intervened,  it  would  seem  that  a  basic 
element  in  the  challenge  to  secondary 
school  teachers  is  to  revive  that  desire 
to  read. 

The  effort  to  bring  this  about  is  de¬ 
manding  of  the  teacher’s  underst^Hid- 
ing  of  the  individual  student — his 
home,  family,  background,  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  he  enjoys  and  those  which  he 
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is  denied,  his  ability,  his  interests,  his 
aspirations;  demanding  of  the  teacher’s 
attention  to  the  individual — designing 
reading  habits  which  fit  the  student  in¬ 
dividually,  providing  reading  materials 
which  are  not  only  in  tune  with  the 
level  of  the  adolescent  generally  but  also 
with  that  of  the  particular  individual; 
demanding  of  the  teacher’s  cooperation 
— with  the  home  and  parents  and  fellow 
faculty  members;  demanding  of  inspira¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  teacher — by  the 


example  he  sets,  the  interest  he  evi¬ 
dences,  and  the  devotion  he  displays. 

The  impact  of  a  planned  program  of 
reading  instruction  throughout  our  high 
schools  would  be  not  only  immediate  in 
that  an  individual  boy  or  girl  would  be¬ 
come  a  better  reader  and  thereby  a  better 
student;  the  greater  gain  would  be  so¬ 
ciety’s  which  increasingly  demands  of 
the  individual  member  a  sense  of  inner 
security  and  tranquility  that  good  read¬ 
ing  helps  to  develop. 
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The  Teacher  And  The  Child.  By  Clark 
E.  Moustakas.  N.  Y.  McGraw-Hill.  1957. 
$4.50. 

This  it  a  very  unique  book  and  one  that 
will  repay  close  study  on  the  part  of  teachers- 
to-be  and  teachers  already  in  service.  The  vol¬ 
ume  presents  personal  relationships  between 
teachers  and  children  in  classrooms  from 
kindergarten  through  high  school.  The  report¬ 
ing  it  simple  and  direct.  The  basic  assumption 
of  the  author  is  that  the  development  of  the 
right  kind  of  relationships  in  the  classroom 
can  make  teachers  more  effective  and  chil¬ 
dren  better  able  to  realize  their  potentialities. 
The  personal  interactions  reported  in  the 
book  were  gathered  by  92  elementary  and 
secondary  school  teachers  in  four  school  sys¬ 
tems,  who  kept  tape  recordings  and  detailed 
notes  on  the  developing  relationships  between 
teacher  and  child.  Successes  and  failures  in 
teachers’  attempts  to  help  children  discover 
a  healthier  and  more  satisfying  adjustment 
to  life  in  school  are  thoroughly  discussed. 


The  mental  hygiene  approach  as  a  way  of 
gaining  insight  into  the  meaning  of  children’s 
behavior  is  also  a  topic  carefully  treated.  The 
book  should  be  of  value  to  anyone  interested 
in  human  interaction  and  the  creative  poten¬ 
tiality  existing  within  individuals. — W.  P.  S. 

The  Cultural  Life  Of  The  American 
Colonies.  By  Louis  B.  Wright.  N.  Y.  Har¬ 
pers.  1957.  $5.00. 

The  cultural  developments  of  the  thirteen 
British  mainland  colonies  in  America  are 
traced  and  described  in  this  sound  and  very 
interesting  account  of  ideas,  manners,  and 
institutions.  The  author  approaches  his  sub¬ 
ject  in  a  most  comprehensive  manner  and  he 
is  careful  to  discuss  the  cultural  interests  and 
achievements  of  both  colonial  aristocrats  and 
ordinary  folk.  Especial  streu  is  placed  upon 
the  development  of  religious  and  educational 
institutions.  One  of  the  features  of  this  fine 
study  is  the  extensive  biliography. — W.  P.  S. 


Using  Clinical  Services 

in  the  Remedial  Program* 

By  EMMETT  ALBERT  BETTS  ,,  r,  7-'' 

Director,  The  Betts  Reading  Clinic  /; 

Httverford,  Pennsylvania  . 


'  Non-Readers 

ISS  EARNEST,  a  very  conscien¬ 
tious  reading  consultant,  was 
worried.  “I  am  at  my  wit’s 
end,”  she  began.  “My  master’s  degree  in 
the  psychology  of  reading  prepared  me 
to  understand  the  needs  of  common 
corrective  cases,  but  Johnny,  Tom,  Kit, 
and  Mary  have  me  stumped.  Our  school 
psychologist — who  is  tops! — tells  me  all 
of  them  rate  105  I.  Q.’s  or  higher  on 
her  tests,  but  I  can  get  no  progress  in 
reading!  What  works  with  the  other 
children  just  won’t  get  results  with 
them.  In  spite  of  my  efforts,  they  still 
can’t  read  a  pre-primer.*  What  do  you 
suggest?" 

Limitations  of  the  Situations 

Miss  Earnest  took  her  work  as  read¬ 
ing  consultant  seriously  —  attending 
reading  conferences,  keeping  up  her 
reading  of  professional  magazines  and 
books,  and  discussing  the  needs  of  her 
pupils  with  different  professional  work¬ 
ers.  She  gave  a  clear  account  of  the 
setting  in  which  she  worked.  Although 
there  were  over  900  pupils  in  kinder¬ 
garten  through  tivelfth  grade,  there  was 
no  supervision  of  instruction.  Her  only 
allies  were  a  sympathetic  superintend¬ 
ent,  one  cooperative  school  nurse  who 
administered  vision  and  Hearing  tests, 
and  a  competent  administrator  of 


psychological  tests.  This  school  psychol¬ 
ogist  covered  the  entire  psycho-educa¬ 
tional  front,  with  primary  responsibility 
for  the  mentally  retarded.  Two  el¬ 
ementary  school  principals,  without 
secretaries,  were  bogged  down  in  the 
administration  of  four  buildings.  The 
junior  high  school  principal  was  pri^ 
marily  concerned  with  preparing  '  his 
students  for  the  senior  high  school;  and 
the  senior  high  school  principal,  with 
preparing  his  students  for  college.  Miss' 
Earnest  was  not  complaining  about  the' 
effectiveness  of  her  co-workers;  she  only 
wanted  to  know  what  to  do  for  four 
non-readers  in  that  setting.  ’ 

In  response  to  questioning,'  Miss 
Earnest  admitted  that  regimented  teach¬ 
ing  was  producing  an  excessive  number 
of  retarded  readers,  especially  among 
children  with  normal  and  siiperidr  in¬ 
telligence.  However,  she  was  givei)  lio 
opportunity  to  work  with  classroom 
teachers  to  help  prevent  retardation. 
Instead,  she  was  dashing  to^  half-hoiir 
corrective  reading  sessions  in  all  four 
elementary  school  buildings. 

(*  ■  i'  ' 

Signs  of  Complex  Needs  •  ■  ^  * 

A  casual  study  of  the  record  forms 
of  the  tests  on  the  four  non-readers  re¬ 
vealed  glaring  failures  on  repeating 
digits  both  forward  and  reversed,  mem¬ 
ory  for  designs,  rhymes,  word  n^ing 
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(animals).  Furthermore,  on  the  vocabu¬ 
lary  tests  of  inteUigence,  two  of  the  boys 
gave  ‘‘oranges  are  to  eat”  and  other  con¬ 
crete  rather  than  abstract  responses. 
Upon  questioning.  Miss  Earnest  recalled 
that  all  four  children  had  di£Bculty  in 
trying  to  write  because  their  sweaty 
hands  stuck  to  the  paper.  Three  of  them 
were  highly  distractible.  All  of  them 
were  biting  their  finger  nails. 

When  these  facts  were  called  to  her 
attention.  Miss  Earnest  exclaimed,  “Now 
I  am  beginning  to  understand  these  chil¬ 
dren.  Their  symptoms  were  in  the  rec- 
cord  and  in  their  behavior  all  the  time, 
but  I  didn’t  see  them.  But  I  don’t  know 
how  to  find  out  what  is  causing  the 
symptoms  or  what  to  do  about  them. 
These  must  be  remedial  rather  than  cor¬ 
rective  cases!  What  should  1  recommend 
to  the  superintendent?” 

Action  on  Clinical  Service 

Miss  Earnest  came  to  recognize  the 
need  for  chnical  service — a  service 
which  gets  at  the  cause  or  causes  of  a 
learning  disabUity.  She  decided  that  four 
remedial  cases  in  a  population  of  about 
900  pupils  did  not  justify  community 
support  for  it;  instead,  they  should  be 
referred  to  a  reading  chnic,  staffed  with 
clinical  psychologists  competent  to  deal 
with  learning  disabilities. 

When  Miss  Earnest’s  superintendent 
asked  her  to  present  her  recommenda¬ 
tions  to  the  school  board,  she  chcked 
with  them  at  once.  They  ruled  that  their 
school  system  did  have  an  obligation  to 
find  out  why  pupils  are  non-readers. 
Moreover,  they  ruled  that  both  the 
analysis  and  remedial  service  provided 
by  clinics  to  which  the  parents  are  re¬ 
ferred  should  be  paid  for  by  the  board 
of  education. 

An  Organic  Case 

Nine-year-old  Johnny  was  the  first 


child  to  be  admitted  to  the  reading  clinic 
by  his  parents.  During  the  brief  intro¬ 
ductions,  the  chnician  observed  that 
both  Johnny’s  and  his  mother’s  hands 
were  wet.  Both  were  tense  and  anxious, 
as  revealed  by  their  hurried  speech, 
somewhat  restless  movements,  and  rigid 
musculature.  Johnny’s  father,  on  die 
other  hand,  appeared  to  be  dehberate 
and  calm. 

Johnny  had  an  awkward  gait  and  a 
definite  head  tilt  to  the  right.  His  case 
revealed  normal  development  of  locomo¬ 
tion,  teething,  speech,  etc.  However,  he 
did  not  have  the  motor  coordination  of 
his  older  brother  and  was  somewhat 
handicapped  in  climbing  and  in  playing 
baseball. 

Screening  tests  revealed  a  vision  prob¬ 
lem,  characterized  by  a  break  in  near¬ 
point  of  convergence  at  twenty  inches 
and  by  jerky  (saccadic)  rotation  of  the 
eyes.  Johnny  could  balance  himself  on 
one  foot,  with  his  eyes  closed,  for  only 
two  or  three  seconds.  Somewhat  awk¬ 
wardly,  he  did  the  heel-to-toe  test  of 
walking  backward  and  forward.  How¬ 
ever,  when  blindfolded  he  could  not 
point  to  the  third  finger  of  the  right 
hand  when  it  was  stroked  with  a  camel’s 
hair  brush.  These  and  other  indicators* 
of  organicity  were  confirmed  by  a  neuro¬ 
logical  examination,  including  an  elec¬ 
troencephalogram.^ 

On  an  informal  word  recognition 
test,*  Johnny  identified  the,  a,  I,  but  be 
did  not  know  mother,  and,  said  and 
other  common  words  in  pre-primers.  He 
was  able  to  identify  not  one  word  com¬ 
mon  to  primers.  On  the  informal  read¬ 
ing  inventory,  of  course,  he  was  unable 
to  read  a  pre-primer. 

Johnny  was  able  to  repeat  three  digits 
forward  and  two  reversed.  On  a  special 
test  of  memory  for  designs  his  drawings 
were  somewhat  compressed  and  he  had 
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extreme  difficulty  with  angles,  rotating 
the  paper  in  his  attempts  to  reproduce 
a  design.  On  a  test  of  "central”  laterality, 
he  consistently  reversed  with  the  right 
hand.  He  was  unable  to  do  the  double¬ 
alternation  test  of  concept  formation. 

In  spite  of  his  inabihty  to  cope  with 
certain  items  on  Form  M  of  the  Binet, 
Johnny  achieved  an  I.  Q.  of  112.  On 
the  Wise  he  had  a  most  irregular  pro¬ 
file. 

Johnny  was  easily  frustrated.  His  arm 
and  facial  muscles  were  as  taut  as  a  fid¬ 
dle  string  and  became  even  tighter  when 
attempting  to  work  with  words  or  digit 
symbols. 

In  analyzing  Johnny’s  needs,  the 
clinician  at  once  set  up  the  hypothesis 
that  he  might  be  brain  injured.  After 
positive  evidence  of  brain  injury  was 
obtained,  he  had  to  determine  whether 
the  organicity  contributed  to  the  learn¬ 
ing  disability  either  directly  or  indirect¬ 
ly.  (For  example,  it  may  be  cortical  or 
subcortical).  When  this  relationship  had 
been  established,  he  gave  additional 
tests  to  determine  whether  the  condition 
interfered  with  word  perception  and  /or 
concept  formation.  In  Johnny’s  case, 
there  was  positive  evidence  of  inter¬ 
ference  only  with  the  perception  of 
printed  words  rather  than  with  concept 
formation. 

An  Anxiety  Case 

Ten-year-old  Kit  was  the  second  boy 
brought  to  the  clinic  by  Miss  Earnest 
and  the  parents.  His  hands  were  cold 
and  wet,  and  his  finger  nails  had  been 
chewed  to  the  quick.  He  had  a  tic  in  the 
right  eyelid  and  made  unusual  grimaces. 
He  was,  however,  friendly  and  quite 
accessible. 

Kit  had  been  slow  in  learning  to  talk 
but  appeared  to  have  developed  normal¬ 
ly  in  many  other  respects.  After  he  had 
started  second  grade,  he  began  to  wet 


the  bed  at  night.  Following  an  operation 
for  "crossed  eyes,”  his  teacher  had  held 
his  head  to  force  him  to  hold  the  book 
at  the  “right”  distance  and  to  prevent 
head  movement.  Reading  had  become  a 
horrible  experience. 

On  an  informal  word  recognition  in¬ 
ventory  Kit  began  to  make  errors  at  the 
primer  level  and  was  unable  to  identify 
any  words  at  the  second-reader  level. 
The  informal  reading  inventory  demon¬ 
strated  that  he  could  read  neither  a 
pre-primer  nor  a  primer.  By  drilling  on 
his  spelling  at  home  and  school,  he  had 
memorized  enough  words  to  make  a 
score  of  48%  on  grade  two  words  and 
8%  on  grade  three  words.  Of  course, 
he  couldn’t  use  them  for  writing  because 
that  wasn’t  the  purpose  of  his  memor¬ 
izing  them. 

Each  day  Kit’s  teacher  sent  home 
fifth-grade  spelling  words  to  be  memo¬ 
rized.  Not  knowing  that  Kit  could  learn 
to  spell  easily  only  those  words  which 
were  in  his  reading  vocabulary,  his 
mother  denied  him  all  television  and 
play  privileges  until  he  had  tried.  Kit 
objected,  cried,  and  avoided  these  ses¬ 
sions  by  many  other  withdrawal  actions. 
In  the  process,  he  became  hostile  to¬ 
wards  his  mother  and  the  school. 

Before  going  to  school.  Kit  had  been 
a  very  relaxed  child  with  many  friends. 
Even  now  he  enjoyed  playing  baseball 
and  seemed  to  be  relaxed  while  doing 
so.  But  he  had  lost  some  of  his  friends 
because  they  had  made  fun  of  him  when 
he  couldn’t  learn  to  read. 

At  the  time  of  the  analysis.  Kit  was 
tense.  He  became  somewhat  more  re¬ 
laxed  as  the  clinician  gradually  put  him 
at  ease  during  the  vision,  hearing,  and 
neurological  screening  tests.  However, 
when  he  was  presented  with  word  recog¬ 
nition,  word  learning,  or  reading  tests, 
he  became  very  tense.  His  restlessness 
was  reflected  in  jiggling  the  handles  on 
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the  drawers  of  the  test  table,  tapping 
a<- pencil,  twisting  his  feet  and  body, 
and  looking  for  extraneous  things  to  at¬ 
tend  to. 

On  tests  of  word  learning,  informa¬ 
tion,  and  the  like.  Kit  was  apprehensive. 
He  would  ask,  "Is  that  right?"  Or,  “Am 
I  doing  all  right?"  On  a  vocabulary  test 
he  would  say,  "I  don’t  know!”  on  an  easy 
item  and  respond  quickly  and  correctly 
on  a  more  difficult  one. 

On  Form  M  of  the  Binet,  Kit  made 
an'  I.  Q.  score  of  119 — after  his  test 
scores  were  prorated  to  eliminate  dis¬ 
sected  sentences,  Minkus  completion, 
and  other  items  requiring  reading  abil¬ 
ity.  On  the  Wise  his  performance  score 
was  significantly  higher  than  his  verbal 
score. 'On  an  informal  hearing  compre¬ 
hension  test  he  was  able  to  recall  and 
to  discuss  material  at  the  seventh-and 
eighth  grade  levels. 

On  the  intelligence  tests.  Kit  showed 
a  wide  scatter.  His  digit  span  score  was 
age  8  for  digits  forward  and  age  6  for 
digits  reverse.  He  revealed  rich  and  fast 
associations  in  the  Jaederholm  associa¬ 
tion  test.  He  had  no  difficulty  in  asso¬ 
ciating  rhyming  words.  But  he  made 
very  low  scores  on  the  word-like  sub¬ 
tests  of  the  Gates  Associative  Learning 
Tests. 

There  were  no  indicators  of  organ- 
icity  in  Kit's  case  but  there  was  much 
evidence  of  anxiety.  The  subsequent  use 
of  association,  Bender-Gestalt,  Thematic 
Apperception,  and  other  projective 
techniques  did  not  reveal  extensive 
psycho-pathology . 

In  analyzing  Kit’s  needs,  the  clinician 
set  up  the  hypothesis  that  he  demon¬ 
strated  anxiety.  After  positive  evidence 
of  anxiety  was  obtained,  he  had  to  de¬ 
cide  whether  Kit’s  anxiety  was  a  cause 
or  a  symptom  of  reading  disabilty.  In 
Kit’s  case,  he  concluded  that  anxiety 


was  now  a  part  of  the  clinical  picture 
and  that  it  now  contributed  to  his  learn¬ 
ing  disability.  Additional  tests  showed 
that  the  deficit  was  greater  in  attention 
than  concentration — that  word  learning 
rather  than  concept  formation  was  in¬ 
volved.* 

To  demonstrate  the  use  of  a  tactile 
technique  for  word  learning,  words  se¬ 
lected  by  Kit  were  used.  However,  Kit 
could  not  get  himself  integrated  for  the 
smooth  and  rhythmical  tracing  of  the 
two-syllable  word  he  selected.  At  this 
point.  Kit  and  his  parents  were  given 
systematic  help  with  suggestive  relaxa¬ 
tion.®*  •  After  about  forty  minutes.  Kit 
had  the  basic  concept  of  relaxation — at 
least  enough  to  transfer  to  the  tactile 
learning  of  his  word.  After  learning  five 
words  in  which  he  was  interested — one 
of  them  was  chocolate! — Kit,  his  pa¬ 
rents,  and  Miss  Earnest  were  convinced 
that  he  could  learn  to  read.  But  equally 
important,  they  had  insight  regarding 
his  needs  which  required  more  than 
mere  reading  instruction. 

Other  Types  of  Cases 

Tom  was  eight  years  old  when  Miss 
Earnest  and  his  parents  brought  him 
to  the  clinic.  An  analysis  of  his  needs 
revealed  both  hearing  and  vision  handi¬ 
caps  which  had  not  been  detected  by  tbe 
school  nurse.  He  had  considerable  loss 
of  hearing  in  the  speech  range  and  was 
unable  to  pass  the  rhyming  word  test 
of  the  Binet.  He  was  suppressing  the 
vision  in  his  left  eye  and  had  a  break  in 
near-point  of  convergence  at  eight  inches 
and  a  recovery  at  seven  inches. 

On  Form  M  of  the  Binet,  Tom’s  I.  Q. 
was  105.  His  hearing  comprehension 
was  at  the  third-reader  level,  where  he 
had  no  difficulty  with  the  concepts. 

Tom,  too,  had  some  symptoms  of  anx¬ 
iety,  but  not  to  the  degree  that  Johnny 
and  Kit  had.  His  hands  were  sweaty  and 
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he  was  somewhat  tense.  However,  he 
could  relax  easily  except  when  confront¬ 
ed  with  a  book! 

Tom  was  referred  to  a  vision  special¬ 
ist  who  did  the  necessary  visual  training 
before  remedial  reading  was  started.  He 
was  also  referred  to  an  otologist  who 
could  not  improve  the  hearing  but  rec¬ 
ommended  periodic  rechecks. 

Seven-year-old  Mary  was  the  last  of 
Miss  Earnest’s  pupils  to  be  studied.  She 
had  been  a  tense,  highly  distractible 
child  before  entering  school.  In  spite  of 
her  Binet  I.  Q.  of  132,  she  had  not 
learned  to  read. 

An  analysis  of  Mary’s  needs  revealed 

(1)  almost  a  complete  lack  of  under¬ 
standing  on  the  part  of  her  mother  and 

(2)  a  teacher  who  had  dragged  her 
entire  first-grade  class  through  pre- 
primers,  primers,  and  first  readers — at 
the  same  rate  (i.  e.,  the  teacher’s  rate). 
When  Mary’s  situation  was  straightened 
out,  she  responded  rapidly  to  remedial 
instruction. 

CUnical  Services 

Analyzing  the  reading  needs  of  John¬ 
ny,  Tom,  Kit,  and  Mary  is  a  relatively 
clearcut  undertaking.  Briefly,  the  analy¬ 
sis  embraces  (1)  a  survey  of  interests, 
(2)  an  evaluation  of  achievement  in 
the  use  of  phonics  and  other  word  learn¬ 
ing  skills,  and  (3)  a  study  of  the  ability 
to  think  in  different  types  of  reading 
situations. 

Why  an  individual  either  cannot  read 
or  is  having  extreme  difficulty  in  learn¬ 
ing  to  read  is  another  matter,^  Some  in¬ 
dividuals  have  undetected  brain  injuries 
which  may  contribute  grossly  or  subtly  to 
a  learning  disability.  In  other  instances, 
spasticity,  epilepsy,  and  other  diagnosed 
pathology  may  be  involved.  When  or- 
ganicity  exists,  the  personality  may  not 
function  effectively  in  an  abstract  learn¬ 
ing  situation.  Hence,  the  services  of  both 


a  neurologist  and  a  clinical  psychologist 
who  understands  language  distiurbances 
are  required. 

Another  group  of  cases  may  fall  into 
the  general  category  of  the  "emotionally 
disturbed”.  These  are  the  children  who 
are  not  secure  in  their  relationships  with 
others,  who  internalize  the  aspirations 
and  anxieties  of  their  parents,  siblings, 
and  teachers,  and  who  sometimes  have 
to  adjust  to  maladjustment  in  school. 
That  is,  they  have  unresolved — and  of¬ 
ten  hopeless — conflicts.  Often  their  ten¬ 
sion  state  represents  a  benign  psycho¬ 
logical  and  /or  a  somatic  overaction  to  a 
specific  situation,  such  as  a  reading  dis¬ 
ability.  Sometimes,  their  tensions  may  be 
only  a  part  of  a  group  of  other  symp¬ 
toms  of  difficulty.  Occasionally,  these 
tensions  may  be  either  the  forerunner 
of  pathology  or  the  symptoms  of  existing 
pathology.  Certainly  no  teacher — re¬ 
medial  or  classroom — can  justify  label¬ 
ing  as  "emotionally  disturbed”  all  chil¬ 
dren  with  learning  disabilities.* 

Anxiety,  therefore,  may  be  causal  or 
associated  with  a  learning  disability. 
What  causes  the  anxiety  is  a  problem  for 
the  clinical  psychologist  and  /or  psy¬ 
chiatrist  who  works  parsimoniously  to 
identify  significant  patterns  of  behavior, 
who  verifies  interpretation  by  direct  ob¬ 
servation,  and  who  draws  a  diagnostic 
conclusion  as  a  basis  for  therapy.  Mild 
anxieties  may  be  cleared  through  the 
use  of  appropriate  remedial  procedures. 
Other  types  of  anxieties  may  call  for 
studies  by  a  specialist  in  internal  medi¬ 
cine  as  well  as  by  a  psychologist  and  /or 
psychiatrist. 

For  many  reasons,  vision  specialists 
often  are  called  for  consultation.  A  com¬ 
petent  specialist  may  be  needed  to  iden¬ 
tify  the  type  of  squint  and  its  relation¬ 
ship  to  a  reading  disability.  Another 
vision  specialist  may  be  needed  to  anal¬ 
yze  and  correct  interferences  in  accom- 
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modative-icoavefgence  reladonships,  es¬ 
pecially  for  near-point,  or  book-reading, 
distances.  Still  another  vision  specialist 
may  be  needed  to  evaluate  visual  fields 
and  other  aspects  of  the  psycho-neurol¬ 
ogy  of  vision. 

Access  to  otological  and  endocrino¬ 
logical  services  is  occasionally  needed. 
While  these  services  are  not  needed  fre¬ 
quently,  they  are  essential  in  certain 
crucial  cases. 

Using  Clinical  Services 

With  few  exceptions,  the  parents  and 
a  school  representative  observe  most  of 
the  testing.  When  the  clinician  is  an 
experienced  demonstrator,  the  test  situ¬ 
ation  is  informal  and  informative. 

Usually  much  of  the  clinician’s  time 
is  saved  by  obtaining  CO  information 
beforehand  from  the  parents  and  (2) 
complete  records  of  all  psychological, 
educational,  and  medical  tests. 

The  Follow-Up 

One  of  the  important  steps  in  the 
follow-up  is  the  reduction  of  the  child’s 
anxiety: 

1 .  The  clinician  demonstrates  to 
the  child  that  he  can  learn  to  read  and 
how  he  can  learn  to  read.  This  some¬ 
times  overlooked  step  is  ever  so  import¬ 
ant  to  the  child  who  has  given  up  hope. 

2.  The  child  may  be  taken  out  of 


the  school  situation  in  which  his  frus-' 
trations  have  been  compounded.  But  he 
must  be  taken  out  of  an  unhealthy  cli^ 
mate  and  put  in  a  healthy  one. 

3.  The  child  and  his  parents  and 
his  remedial  teacher  are  taught  sugges¬ 
tive  relaxation  before  remedial  reading 
is  undertaken.  This  relaxation  is  con¬ 
tinued  in  each  remedial  reading  session.' 

4.  Special  needs — such  as  visual 
and  emotional — are  cared  for  either  be¬ 
fore  or  during  remedial  instruction, 
depending  upon  the  recommendation  of 
the  specialist.  In  some  cases,  however, 
the  remedial  reading  is  used  as  suppor¬ 
tive  therapy. 

5.  Special  word-learning  techniques 
are  taught.  How  and  when  these  are 
used  depends  upon  why  they  are  recom¬ 
mended. 

6.  Since  these  non-readers  and  re¬ 
tarded  readers  have  not  learned  to  think 
in  a  reading  situation,  special  attention 
is  given  to  these  skills  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  instruction. 

7.  Since  the  basic  interests  of  non¬ 
readers  reflect  considerable  maturity  as 
contrasted  to  their  written-language 
skills,  special  attention  is  given  to  the 
selection  of  topics  bearing  on  their  in¬ 
terests.  Furthermore,  high-level  interest 
and  low-level  readibility  books  are  used 
as  soon  as  possible.* 
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Learning  and  Remedial 

Reading  Materials 

By  ROBERT  KARLIN 
New  York  University 


The  use  of  specially-prepared 
materials  for  teaching  children 
who  have  reading  problems  is 
gaining  wide  acceptance.  Among  these 
materials  are  phonic  games,  phonic 
drills  and  workbooks,  word  cards  and 
games,  and  textbooks  and  workbooks 
which  deal  with  problems  of  meaning 
and  study  skills.  These  materials  may  be 
found  in  both  schools  and  “reading  clin¬ 
ics,”  and  it  has  been  suggested  that  some 
be  used  at  home  by  parents  whose  chil¬ 
dren  are  retarded  readers.  It  shall  be  the 
purpose  of  this  article  to  evaluate  the 
effectiveness  of  these  materials  as  teach¬ 
ing  aids  in  terms  of  some  principles  of 
learning. 

The  term  “remedial  reading”  implies 
a  failure  by  the  pupil  to  have  profited 
from  regular  classroom  instruction.  It 
can  refer  also  to  the  removal  of  specific 
weaknesses  which  heretofore  have  re¬ 
ceived  no  attention.  The  framework 
within  which  these  prepared  materials 
are  used  includes  both  connotations.  It 
may  be  desirable  to  consider  each  of 
these  materials  separately. 

Phonic  Materials 

Many  retarded  readers  are  unable  to 
attack  unknown  words  independently. 
Phonic  instruction,  along  with  other 
techniques  of  word-recognition,  can  help 
to  overcome  these  difficulties.  An  exam¬ 
ination  of  the  prepared  materials  and 
the  directions  for  their  use  reveals  that 
one  should  begin  at  a  given  point,  that 


this  element  should  be  taught  first  and 
be  followed  by  the  second,  and  so  on. 
Should  the  teacher  not  start  with  the 
specific  needs  of  the  pupil?  Would  it 
not  be  more  judicious  and  economical 
to  devote  one’s  time  to  overcome  spe¬ 
cific  difficulties,  rather  than  to  waste 
time  to  teach  that  which  is  known  al¬ 
ready  or  which  is  not  now  crucial?  The 
goals  of  the  learner  must  receive  con¬ 
sideration.  He  must  recognize  the  need 
for  learning  and  not  be  expected  to  ac¬ 
cept  blindly  the  goals  of  the  adult.  He 
will  want  to  learn  if  he  knows  that  he 
needs  to  learn  in  order  to  solve  the  prob¬ 
lem  at  hand. 

A  second  examination  of  these  ma¬ 
terials  reveals  little  or  no  provision  for 
meaningful  learning.  Either  the  pupil 
is  required  to  learn  the  sounds  of  indi¬ 
vidual  letters  or  combinations  of  letters 
in  isolation  or  expected  to  read  lists  of 
words  which  contain  the  phonic  element 
to  be  learned.  What  provision  is  made 
for  the  application  of  what  is  to  be  learn¬ 
ed?  And  what  of  the  principle  of  basing 
instruction  upon  what  is  already  known? 
If  phonic  instruction  is  to  be  effective, 
provisions  for  readiness  for  learning, 
needs  of  the  learner  and  meaningful 
learning  situations  must  be  made. 

Word  Cards  and  Games 

The  development  of  a  sight  vocabu¬ 
lary  is  a  prime  requisite  to  reading  for 
meaning.  The  seriously-retarded  reader 
usually  can  recognize  instantly  but  a 
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limited  number  of  words.  He  must  add  What  may  be  of  greater  significance 


to  this  stock  of  words  if  he  is  to  become 
a  facile  reader.  Word  cards  and  word 
lists,  along  with  word  games,  are  avail¬ 
able  for  teaching  the  vocabulary  which 
is  found  frequently  in  reading  matter. 
If  a  child  does  not  know  any  or  all  of 
these  words,  he  is  to  review  them  until 
he  is  able  to  recognize  them  easily.  The 
word  game,  while  perhaps  a  more 
pleasurable  experience,  requires  the 
same  kind  of  repetition.  Once  again 
there  is  lacking  a  meaningful  learning 
experience.  Words  are  memorized  with¬ 
out  regard  for  the  context  in  which  they 
appear.  Meaning  is  ignored  completely. 
To  this  must  he  added  the  question: 
Can  we  more  effectively  teach  pupils  to 
recognize  words  than  merely  require 
sheer  repetition? 

Study  Skills  and  Meanings 

Within  recent  years  a  large  number 
of  workbooks  for  teaching  the  study 
skills  and  strengthening  word  and  para¬ 
graph  meanings  have  become  available. 
That  these  skills  must  be  taught  is  be¬ 
yond  question.  But  can  a  student  learn 
a  specific  skill — e.  g.,  finding  the  main 
idea  of  a  paragraph — by  being  told  to 
locate  it?  He  must  learn  hou^  to  do  this 
before  we  may  expect  him  to  respond  in¬ 
telligently.  Another  serious  weakness  in 
these  materials  is  the  failure  to  recog¬ 
nize  that  these  skills  must  be  developed 
sequentially,  that  the  adequate  perform¬ 
ance  in  one  depends  upon  what  has  been 
learned  earlier. 


is  the  assumption  that  what  is  learned 
can  be  applied  to  other  reading  situa¬ 
tions.  Would  it  not  be  more  desirable 
to  teach  study  skills  and  develop  mean¬ 
ings  by  using  materials  for  which  the 
student  is  held  responsible?  Why  not 
use  the  social  studies  or  science  texts  as 
sources  of  basic  learning  materials? 

In  Conclusion 

'  It  should  not  be  inferred  that  all  pre¬ 
pared  materials  must  be  discarded  in 
favor  of  teacher-prepared  materials. 
Surely  some  may  be  used  profitably. 
However,  one  must  ascertain  the  degree 
to  which  they  fulfill  the  specific  require¬ 
ments  of  the  learning  task  and  critically 
evaluate  the  manner  in  which  they  may 
be  used. 

Perhaps  some  may  contend  that  the 
suggestions  which  have  been  discussed 
here  have  been  tried  and  have  proved 
unsuccessful;  a  new  approach  to  the 
retarded  reader  must  be  found.  While 
little  data  which  relates  to  the  number 
of  children  who  are  retarded  readers 
for  one  or  more  reasons  are  available, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  some  boys 
and  girls  in  this  group  are  products  of 
poor  learning  climates.  Good  teaching, 
while  of  different  kinds  and  shades,  im¬ 
plies  the  implementation  of  methodology 
which  is  psychologically  sound.  What 
is  sound  practice  for  the  developmental 
learner  is  likewise  suitable  for  use  in  the 
remedial  milieu. 
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Bread  and  Roses 

'  By  HELEN  CABOT  MILES 

Newton  High  School  and  Newton  Junior  College 
Newton,  Massachusetts 

They  looked  like  sisters — some-  spirited,  either.  There’s  such  a  shortage 
one  said  they  were  twins — and  of  scientists. 

they  were  deep  in  argument,  "I  know — ”  Jill  was  hesitant,  almost 
trim  black  heads  bent  over  a  large  blue  weakening  now,  1  thought.  Then,  a  little 
sheet  of  pa|)er  on  which  1  could  read  more  decisively,  “But  I  did  try,  Jane, 
only  the  sprawling  word  CURRICU-  and  even  that  C- 1  got  in  Chemistry  was 
LUM.  It  was  impossible  not  to  overhear,  a  miracle.  Just  once  I’d  like  to  be  in  a 
even  with  the  clamor  of  the  other  pass-  class  that  was  spending  time  on  some- 
engers  on  the  bus.  thing  that  really  interests  me — like  col- 

"Well,  I  think  you’re  very  silly,  Jill,”  or  schemes,  and  how  to  tell  a  good  paint- 
one  was  saying  in  a  sweet  but  positive  ing  when  you  see  it,  and  how  to  put 
voice.  “After  all,  you  do  want  to  go  to  colors  and  textures  together  into  some- 
college  and  I  shouldn’t  think  you’d  want  thing  beautiful  all  your  own — like  a 
to  waste  six  good  periods  on  something  piece  of  weaving.” 
as  impractical  as  art.  Where  will  that  »  *  •  » 

get  you?  I  think  you  really  ought  to  take  What  a  perfect  example  of  the  age- 
another  science.”  old  battle,  I  thought.  I  feel  for  Jill,  and 

“That’s  all  very  well,  Jane,”  One  I  know  just  what  she  means.  I  used  to 
could  tell  by  both  tone  and  manner  that  think  those  things  were  important,  too, 
Jill  was  a  very  different  personality,  con-  when  I  was  her  age.  In  fact,  come  to 
siderably  less  sure  of  herself.  ‘Tou’re  think  of  it,  I  still  do,  after  earning 
good  in  science.  And  you  like  it.  Every  a  living  twenty-five  years,  knocking 
year  I’ve  let  you  talk  me  into  taking  the  around  two  continents,  and  reading  and 
same  program  you  were  taking,  but  right  studying  everything  from  poetry  and  the 
now  I  don’t  know  whether  I  even  care  Bible  to  the  quantum  theory  and  Ein- 
whether  I  get  into  college  or  not.  'This  stein.  Nor  is  this  viewpoint  of  Jill’s 
will  be  my  senior  year  and  I’ve  decided  without  respectable  moral  support, 
to  do  something  I  really  want  to  do.  either.  Even  Alfred  North  Whitehead, 
You  know  I  like  to  work  with  my  hands,  that  mathematical  genius  of  our  cen- 
That’s  why  I  want  Crafts.  And  they  say  tury  said,  I  remember,  that  he  had  leam- 
you  learn  a  lot  of  interesting  things  in  ed  through  the  vivid  life  of  his  wife 
Art  Appreciation,  although  it’s  not  “that  beauty,  moral  and  aesthetic,  is  the 
easy.  Besides,  it’s  a  major,  and  I  can  get  aim  of  existence,  and  that  kindness  and 
a  unit  for  college — ”  love  and  artistic  satisfaction  are  among 

“Well,  it  couldn’t  be  too  hard — an  its  modes  of  attainment.”  Of  course  he 
art  course,  but  it  seems  very  silly  to  me.  did  add  that  "logic  and  science  are  the 
You’ll  be  sorry.  And  it’s  not  very  public  disclosure  of  relevant  patterns,  and  also 
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produce  the  avoidance  of  irrelevancies”^  You  can’t  see  it,  dissect  it,  photograph 
but  he  put  the  beauty  first,  thinking  it  it,  nor  pick  it  up  by  radar.  That  means, 
that  important  .  .  .  And  so  the  battle  of  course,  that  it  ISNT.” 
rages:  the  Breads  against  the  Roses.  At  this  point  the  Rose  firmly  quotes 
(May  the  nameless  ancient  Persian  for-  poetry,  seeming  to  think  it  ought  to 
give  the  transmutation  of  his  hyacinth!)  prove  something  (the  Bread  has  abso- 
This  last,  I  suppose,  needs  explain-  lutely  no  idea  what)  and  lapses  after 
ing.  It  must  sound,  offhand,  like  a  fun-  that  into  a  language  so  overloaded,  com- 
ny  combination,  but  the  idea  behind  it  ments  Bread,  with  “higher  level  abstrac- 
is  deadly  serious:  an  observation  that  tion”  and  generalization  as  to  be  com- 
there  are  in  the  world  two  types  of  pletely  incomprehensible:  phrases  like 
people  who  have  never,  more’s  the  pity,  the  good,  the  beautiful,  the  true,”  allu- 
been  able  to  agree.  sions  to  myth  and  parable,  the  intangi- 

The  first  are  the  noticeably  down-to-  ble,  even  the  spiritual.  What,  indeed, 
earth,  let’s<all-a-spade-a-spade  realists;  wonders  Bread,  have  Mary  and  Martha 
they  are  pereeminently  practical.  The  to  do  with  life  in  these  United  States 
way  to  salvation  for  them  is  through  in  1957?  And  as  for  Beauty,  whose 
science  and  the  scientific  method.  Any  concept  of  beauty,  please?  And  where 
other  possibility  they  consider  unin-  does  that  get  us? 
telligent,  or  medieval,  and  altogether  But  on  education,  which  under  the 
unthinkable  in  this  enlightened  age  of  circumstances  ought  to  interest  the  read- 
automation  and  the  atom.  I  call  them  er  of  these  pages,  can’t  they  get  together 
the  Breads,  because — well,  there’s  noth-  there?  After  all,  anyone  should  know 
ing  unnecessary  about  bread.  A  good  that  the  chief  purpose  of  education  is  to 
staple  product.  develop  the  maximum  potential  of  the 

But  what  about  the  Roses?  Some  individual  so  that  he  may  live  happily 
people  seem  to  insist  that  their  bread  and  serve  society  effectively  forever 
be  served  graciously.  They  think  it  tastes  .  after.  But  no,  not  even  here  will  they 
better  if  there  are  flowers  on  the  table,  bury  the  hatchet.  The  Roses,  for  exam- 
In  fact,  they  have  even  been  known  to  pie,  will  contend  that  that  word  poten- 
split  their  meager  coin  so  as  to  buy  only  tial  (speaking  of  generalities)  is  open  to 
half  a  loaf  and  flowers.  These  people  are  debate.  They  will  insist  that  although 
usually  called  impractical.  They  talk  a  the  scientific  method  is  one  important 
different  language.  Nuclear  fission  not-  aspect,  and  that  tho’  the  amassing  of 
withstanding,  (and  surely  no  one  can  assorted  scraps  of  information  on  a  lot 
ignore  it  these  days)  the  way  to  salva-  of  subjects  may  have  some  point,  "recep¬ 
tion  for  them  is  not  so  much  through  tiveness  to  beauty  and  sensitivity  to 
science  as  through  the  individual  soul,  humane  feeling’’,® — fellow-man  for  fel- 
Communication  lines  between  the  two  low-man,  are  of  equal  if  not  greater 
camps  are  invariably  full  of  tangles  and  weight.  Then  they  will  point  to  high 
static.  school  curriculum  after  high  school 

“Soul,”  snorts  the  champion  spokes-  curriculum,  especially  at  the  college  pre¬ 
man  for  the  Breads,  "Whatever  is  that?"  paratory  section  of  it,  and  say  (alas, 

1.  Autobiographical  note  in  The  Philosophy  of  Alfred  North  Whitehead,  edited  by 
P.  A.  Schilpp,  Northwestern  University,  1941. 

2.  Whitehead,  A.  N.:  Aims  of  Education,  (New  York  1929;  The  Macmillan  Company. 
Mentor  Edition  1949) 
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with  unbecoming  belligerence)  "Where 
do  I  find  what  I’m  looking  for  there? 
Is  it  mathematics  that  is  teaching  dis¬ 
crimination  between  the  quality  of  one 
thing,  or  one  act,  and  another  thing  or 
act?  Or  is  it  language?  Or  history?  And 
if  I  do  get  this  sensitivity  there  by  some 
miracle  such  as  osmosis,  where  do  I  find 
an  opportunity  to  try  out  the  expressing 
of  my  new  feeling?  Because  this  thing 
I  feel  I  can’t  put  into  words  but  I  could 
express,  perhaps,  some  other  way,  and  1 
think  if  I  expressed  it,  then  I  would 
understand  it  even  more  thoroughly.” 

The  Breads  will  of  course  counter 
that  if  you  can’t  put  a  thing  into  words 
then  you  certainly  don’t  understand  it. 
Whereupon  some  enterprising  Rose, 
who  has  strayed  far  enough  from  his 
ranks  to  look  over  enemy  territory,  will 
counter  that  even  the  top  scientific- 
method  testing  experts  are  willing  to 
admit  that  the  IQ  tests  in  current  favor 
are  “verbally  loaded”  and  that  theie  are 
certain  indications  that  other  types  of 
high  intelligence  do,  somehow,  exist. 
But  College  Boards,  my  dears,  (do  let’s 
be  practical  if  we  must)  are  concerned 
with  the  verbal.  So  there  we  are!  We 
Roses  live  (or  exist)  in  a  Breaded 
world.  What  can  we  ever  do  about  it? 
We  may  be  different;  we  are  not  stupid. 
We  know  we  have,  way  down  deep, 
something  that  could  be  developed  for 
the  benefit  of  the  world  in  general,  the 
United  States  in  particular.  We  have 
ideas  about  a  lot  of  things — from  how 
to  avoid  nervous  breakdowns  to  possible 
preventives  for  crime  and  juvenile 
delinquency.  If  someone  would  only 
champion  our  cause. 

Now  to  divide  the  world  into  a  mere 
two  extreme  and  hostile  camps  is  of 


course  an  untenable  procedure.  Any 
scientist  should  know — and  the  man  of 
keen  observation  and  plain  common- 
sense  as  well  —  that  things  are  not 
necessarily  black  or  white,  for  there  are 
also  many  shades  of  gray.  Thus,  in 
reality,  there  are  continuums,  not  either- 
ors.  Ever  since  Aristode  (or  even 
Laotzu  and  Buddha)  there  have  been 
those  who  were  constandy  pointing  out 
that  too  much  of  anything  is  too  much; 
and  that  somewhere  in  the  middle  lies 
the  Golden  Mean,  the  Razor’s  Edge,  the 
Noble  Middle  Path.  Even  in  scientifical¬ 
ly  statistical  terms  we  have  “regression 
towards  the  mean.”  It  makes  one  won¬ 
der  if  Mother  Nature  and  her  protago¬ 
nists  haven’t  tried  pretty  hard  to  force 
the  existence  of  a  rather  important  and 
basic  Law  upon  our  resistant  conscious¬ 
nesses,  somehow,  by  one  method  or 
another. 

Perhaps  it  works  this  way :  that  which¬ 
ever  end  of  the  continuum,  whichever 
tendency  toward  an  extreme  is  your  na¬ 
tural,  instinctive  place,  then  progress, 
growth,  and  education  for  you  lies  in 
first  strengthening  what  you  have  to 
build  upon  Cyour  potentiaO,  then  in 
moving  gradually  toward  the  other  end, 
toward  the  mean.  For  if  too  much  of 
anything  is  an  unbalanced  too  much, 
then  a  litde  less  of  each,  mixed  with  a 
litde  of  the  other  should  make  a  just- 
right  cmnbination  and  lead  you  down 
the  middle  of  the  road  to  the  narrow 
gate  and  “unto  life,  and  few  are  they 
that  find  it.”* 

Let’s  try  to  visualize  some  of  these 
extremes  and  means,  pertinent  to  our 
topic,  to  see  whether  they  or  the  narrow 
road  between  them  makes  the  most 
sense.  We  shall  start,  of  course,  with 
the  symbolic  team-names 


3.  Matthew  7:14 
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BREAD  : .  and  .  .  ROSES 

and  in  between,  the  bal¬ 
anced  fare:  FOOD  FOR 
THE  BODY  AND  FOR 
THE  SPIRIT 

and  then  we  shaU  continue  with  less  symbolic  pairs  of  opposites: 

ACTIVITY  .  .  .  THE  MAN  OF  .  .  .  CONTEMPLATION 

PURPOSEFUL 
ACTION 

THE  HEAD  .  .  .  THE  “WHOLE  MAN"  .  THE  HEART 

(brain,  physical  organ  of  (thinking  and  feeling,  (physical  organ  of  life- 
the  mind  and  conscious-  Balanced  and  healthy  in  force,  feeling,  agape,  ilan 
ness)  body,  emotion,  and  vitaV) 

mind.) 

SEPARATENESS,  .  .  Each  functioning  .  .  RELATEDNESS,  UNITY, 

MULTIPLICITY,  appropriately  at  proper  hence,  SYNTHESIS 

hence,  time  and  place.  BOTH 

ANALYSIS  NECESSARY  TO  COM¬ 

PLETION 

SCIENCE  ....  DEPTH  OF  ...  ART 

UNDERSTANDING 
(reconciling  apparent  op¬ 
posites).  THE  MAN  OF 
GENIUS,  the  Leonardo 
or  Einstein  of  his  day. 

This  is  merely  suggestive,  but  may,  for  the  eye-minded  contain  a  little  value. 

Now  what,  specifically,  does  this  im-  pils  should  be  provided  with  both 
ply  so  far  as  education  in  general  and  types  of  learning  experience;  any 

art  education  in  particular  are  concern-  other  course  is  bound  to  foster  im- 

ed?  Several  things,  I  think:  balance. 

1.  That  we  educators  are  dealing  with  5.  That  teachers  in  the  various  arts 

extremes  as  well  as  intermediates,  fields  (which,  along  with  physical 

so  far  as  the  natural  endowments  education  and  home  economics 

of  our  pupils  are  concerned.  deal  with  non-verbal  functioning) 

2.  That  the  non-verbal  endowment  is  should  see  their  responsibility, 

no  less  worthy,  in  terms  of  an  in-  especially  at  the  upper  levels  (sec- 

tegrated,  balanced  "whole  society”  ondary,  college,  adult)  as  essen- 

than  the  verbal.  tially  two-fold: 

3.  That  insofar  as  curriculum  at  any  a.  to  lead  the  non-verbal  extreme 

level  is  loaded  with  verbal  elements,  toward  a  grasp  of  structure,  of 

it  is  to  some  extent  failing  to  pro-  principle,  which  they  must 

vide  the  needed  ingredients  for  a  learn  to  apply  analytically  to 

satisfactory  education  of  the  non-  the  spontaneous  expressions  of 

verbal.  their  creative  insights.  .  .  The 

4.  That  since  the  Golden  Mean  is  the  pupils  at  this  extreme  wiU  fight 

desired  end,  both  extremes  of  pu-  against  analysis,  but  unless  we 
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insist  upon  it  somewhere  along 
the  line,  they  will  never  make 
the  desirable  progress  toward 
the  mean  which  indicates 
maturity. 

b.  to  lead  the  verbal  extreme  to¬ 
ward  an  awareness  of  the  non¬ 
verbal  realm  and  its  “languages” 
of  hne,  color,  form,  texture, 
rhythm,  balance,  wordless  har¬ 
mony.  These  aspects  of  com¬ 
munication  are  potent  in  their 
significance  for  everyday  exper¬ 
ience  and  for  ultimate  living  (as 
contrasted  with  existence)  that 
is  to  be  rich  and  deep  and  full; 
and  the  significance  can  never 
be  reahzed  by  verbal  means,  or, 
at  any  rate,  by  verbal  means 
alone.  Further,  although  the 
most  extreme  verbal  types  may 
never  really  grasp  non-verbal 
depths  any  more  than  the  non¬ 
verbal  will  ever  master  verbal 
facility,  yet  only  by  the  attempt 
will,  again,  the  mean  of  matur¬ 
ity  be  approached. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary,  perhaps,  to 
point  out  that  although  this  leading  to¬ 
ward  the  mean  is  being  done  effectively 
from  one  end,  toward  articulation,  very 
little  is  being  done  at  the  other;  that  is, 
little  is  being  done  in  a  methodical  way 
to  introduce  non-verbal  fare  into  the 
experience  of  the  highly  verbal  student, 
or  even  to  indicate  to  him  that  there  are 
such  faculties  as  the  inner  eye,  the  inner 
ear,  and  an  entire  realm  to  be  explored 
for  which  there  is  no  other  key.  There 
are  many  reasons  why  this  is  so — some 
more  valid  than  others,  but  the  fact 
remains. 

But  is  there  any  evidence  to  support 
this  assumption  that  maturity  lies  in 
the  mean?  Well,  there  is  the  “logical 
validation”  of  the  teachings  of  our  men 


of  wisdom.  There  are  the  Yang  and  Yin 
of  ancient  China,  the  earlier  mentioned 
Noble  Middle  Path  of  the  Buddha,  the 
strait  gate  of  Christian  precept;  there 
are  the  counsels  of  Plato  and  Aristotle 
and  Whitehead  and  the  countless  think¬ 
ers  in  between.  There  are  the  pro¬ 
nouncements  of  those  practical  men  in 
our  hospitals  and  clinics  whose  con¬ 
cern  is  for  our  physical  and  mental 
health.  And  there  are  the  men  of  genius 
of  our  time :  our  scientists  like  Einstein 
and  Schweitzer  who  are  also  musicians, 
our  statesmen  like  Churchill  and  Eisen¬ 
hower  who  also  paint,  our  playwrights 
like  Shaw  who  are  master  psychologists. 
For  has  not  balance,  from  time  immem¬ 
orial,  characterized  the  great  among 
men,  those  gloriously  free  and  produc¬ 
tive  souls  who  have  given  us  lesser 
mortals  the  vision  of  what  we  can  and 
ought  to  be? 

But  let’s  return  from  empyrean  realm 
to  mundane,  from  generalities  to  speci¬ 
fics.  Is  there  evidence  in  the  records  of 
the  progress  of  our  Jills  that  would  sup¬ 
port  our  contention  that  a  balanced  fare 
pays  tangible  dividends?  That  there  is, 
as  the  Jills  themselves,  and  their  class¬ 
mates,  teachers,  and  counsellors  will 
often  testify.  The  particular  Jill  of  our 
school  bus  episode,  for  example,  helped 
by  success  in  her  art  and  music  courses 
to  find  a  sort  of  security  with  which  to 
face  the  difference  in  her  potentiahty 
from  that  of  her  twin,  went  on  to  a 
college  where  she  could  major  in  the 
field  of  art.  Now  a  senior,  she  is  doing 
well.  Her  ability  to  think  both  independ¬ 
ently  and  creatively,  her  capacity  for 
discriminating,  for  comprehending  the 
relatedness  of  areas  of  knowledge — 
these,  she  will  tell  you,  fairly  blossomed 
in  the  atmosphere  of  those  classes  Jane 
had  prophesied  would  be  a  waste  of 
time.  Nor  is  Jill’s  case  at  all  unique.  Re- 
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ports  frcHn  many  a  former  student  who  teachers  colleges  toward  integrated  pro- 


has  becmne  a  kindergarten  teacher,  or 
a  business  man,  or  a  social  worker  bear 
out  the  conclusion  that  courses  in  the 
arts — courses  featuring  both  participa¬ 
tion  and  appreciation,  if  taught  so  as  to 
sensitize,  to  unfold  latent  capacity  for 
"awareness” — have  turned  out  to  be 
their  most  practical  and  useful  course. 
That  such  reports  do  not  seem  by  now 
to  have  been  collected  methodically  in¬ 
to  a  body  of  such  dramatic  evidence  as 
is  needed  to  serve  the  Cause  of  the  De¬ 
serving  Roses  is  not  surprising,  after  an 
analysis  that  reveals  causes  too  many 
and  complex  for  discussion  here.  The 
non-verbal  and  anti-statistic  bias  of  in¬ 
structors  in  the  arts,  by  and  large,  is  only 
one — perhaps  a  minor  factor.  Such  care¬ 
fully  set  up  researches  as  the  Eight  Year 
Study  have  helped,  but  we  need  more  of 
them. 

Who,  next,  will  champion  the  cause? 
Will  more  perceptive  administrators,  in 
time  to  come,  put  the  two  and  two  of 
the  widespread  concern  of  a  thoughtful 
reading  public  for  Lonely  Crowds  and 
Outsiders  and  a  None-too-sane  Society 
together  with  the  apathy  towards  "book- 
learning”  of  the  mass  of  "other-directed” 
public  school  youth  and  seek  out  a  fresh 
and  untried  way? 

There  are,  to  be  sure,  straws  in  the 
wind,  including  a  trend  in  colleges  and 


grams,  general  education,  experiments 
that  sometimes  provide  opportunities  for 
non-verbal  experiences.  Having  partici¬ 
pated  in  just  such  a  core-curriculum 
venture  in  recent  months,  I  cannot  help 
but  wondef  if  the  most  typical  of  the 
Breads  do^n’t  yearn  to  let  the  little  bit 
of  Rose  in  him  come  out  into  the  sun, 
upon  occasion.  Once  you  can  break 
through  resistances — resistances  forged 
out  of  ignorance — you  can  evoke  the 
most  astonishing  responses  to  the  aes¬ 
thetic  in  the  most  unlikely  quarters!  You 
may  even  catch  your  athletic  hero,  rug¬ 
ged  as  they  come,  taking  his  Sunday 
date  to  the  Art  Museum,  more  than  a 
little  proud  of  wearing  a  new  aspect  of 
"culture." 

Could  it  be  that  we  educators  have 
been  acting  (unwittingly)  upon  a  mis¬ 
taken  assumption  or  two,  thereby  com¬ 
mitting  not  a  sin  of  commission  but 
ratber  of  omission?  Might  the  releasing 
into  constructive  channels  of  the  crea¬ 
tive  urges  that  the  psychologists  know 
to  be  innate,  and  a  greater  concern  for 
the  nurture  of  the  non-verbal,  deep- 
buried,  often  inhibited  strivings  toward 
beauty  and  harmony  help  in  bringing 
to  pass  the  more  ruggedly  moral  and 
healthy  nation  that  is,  at  root,  our  conv- 
mon  ideal?  These  questions  might,  I 
sulmiit  be  food  for  sober  thought. 


Biodynamics  vs. 

Freudian  Psychodynamics 

By  FREDERICK  H.  LUND 
Professor  of  Psychology,  Temple  University 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 


Chemical  Factors  in  Mental  Life 
and  BehaiHor 

HAT  THE  HOUSE  which  Freud 
built  could  not  endure  has  been 
the  view  of  most  students  of  the 
biological  sciences.  As  a  theoretical  struc¬ 
ture  it  could  not  survive  the  test  of  time 
— or  so  many  have  believed — because  it 
was  erected  on  the  shifting  sands  of 
psychological  dualism. 

Its  implied  dualism — separation  of 
mind  and  body — is  most  apparent  in 
its  account  of  mental  and  personality 
disorders.  These  are  traced  to  the  inter¬ 
play  of  contending  psychic  forces — to 
repressions,  inhibitions,  conflicts  and 
libidinous  strivings. 

This  emphasis  on  the  interaction  of 
psychic  forces — many  of  them  sub¬ 
merged  or  unconscious — as  a  source  of 
most  normal  and  abnormal  behavior  has 
earned  for  this  system  the  descriptive 
designation,  psychodynamics. 

The  inadequacy  of  the  Freudian  sys¬ 
tem  is  in  evidence  in  its  exclusive  em¬ 
phasis  on  these  contending  forces  and 
in  its  failure  to  see  the  individual  as  a 
biodynamic  entity.  The  concept  of  hio- 
dynamics  calls  attention,  first,  to  the 
fact  that  mental  life  is  sustained  and 
made  possible  through  a  vast  array  of 
metabolic  processes  and,  second,  to  the 
fact  that  the  nature  of  these  processes 
is  a  factor  in  the  quality  and  direction 
of  mental  and  overt  behavior. 

There  will  be  no  attempt  here  to 
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minimize  the  importance  of  environ¬ 
ment  and  experience.  But  experience,  it 
must  be  remembered,  is  itself  a  physi¬ 
ological  process  and  is  influenced  by  in¬ 
ternal  as  well  as  external  factors. 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  set 
forth  the  following: 

1.  The  extent  to  which  our  primary 
drives — hunger,  thirst,  and  sex — 
have  a  chemical  and  physiological 
basis. 

2.  The  evidence  that  the  individual 
inherits  his  own  peculiar  chemical 
personality  which  is  no  less  unique 
than  his  overt  or  manifest  person¬ 
ality. 

3.  The  evidence  that  variations  in  the 
chemical  personaUty  and  the 
changes  to  which  it  is  subject 
through  stressful  experience  are 
factors  in  mental  illness  and  per¬ 
sonality  maladjustment. 

4.  The  extent  to  which  the  individu¬ 
al’s  life — his  career,  achievement, 
propensity,  special  strength  or 
weakness — is  influenced,  if  not 
chartered,  by  peculiarities  of  his 
chemical  and  metabolic  make-up. 

5.  The  evidence  that  these  distinctive 
traits  are  present  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  and  must  be  considered  in  any 
program  of  effective  education  and 
training. 

The  Individual  as  a  Biological  Unit 
A  first  consideration  in  dealing  with 
behavior  is  the  realization  that  the  in- 
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dividual  is  a  unit — a  biological  unit — 
which  is  acted  upon  by  external  forces 
and  sustained  and  energized  by  the  Ufe- 
giving  functions  of  the  vital  prgans. 

Every  mental  process  must  be  seen 
as  a  physiological  process,  every  func¬ 
tion  as  the  function  of  an  organ  or  a 
structure. 

It  is  this  which  Terhune  (32),  Yale 
University  School  of  Medicine,  has  in 
mind  when  he  states  that  "anatomy, 
physiology  and  pathology  of  the  human 
body,  influenced  by  the  environment, 
provide  the  basis  for  and  the  only  logi¬ 
cal  explanation  of  behavior." 

Terhune  deplores  current  psycho¬ 
dynamic  theories  of  mental  disease — 
theories  which  “may  describe"  but  “do 
not  explain  these  disorders”  since  “all 
mental  disorder  is  the  result  of  disturb¬ 
ance  in  physiology  ....  the  whole 
doubdess  influenced  by  disturbing  en¬ 
vironmental  factors.” 

In  a  similar  vein  Hudson  Hoagland 
(14),  Worcester  Foundation  of  Experi¬ 
mental  Biology,  notes  that  “mental 
disease  as  a  form  of  behavior  must  ul¬ 
timately  be  comprehensible  in  terms  of 
its  concomitant  molecular  physiolog)'. 
....  A  behaving  disembodied  psyche 
is  a  meaningless  concept." 

Further  emphasizing  the  unitary  con¬ 
cept  of  the  individual  is  the  observation 
that  the  only  facts  available  to  the  psy¬ 
chologist  and  the  psychiatrist  are  the 
facts  of  structure,  physiology’  and  be¬ 
havior.  Analysis  and  evaluation  of 
individual  behavior  must  be  made  on 
the  basis  of  these  and  these  alone — 
from  the  character  of  observed  func¬ 
tions  and  outward  manifestations,  be 
they  facial,  postural,  verbal  or  of  the 
more  gross  overt  type.  All  else  is  infer¬ 
ence,  generalization  and  abstraction. 


The  Internal  Environment 

Biodynamics,  which  stresses  the  uni¬ 
tary  nature  of  the  individual  and  the 
importance  of  internal  influence  and 
direction  of  behavior,  takes  on  new 
meaning  when  it  is  realized  that  the 
individual  is  activated  by  an  internal  as 
well  as  by  an  external  environment. 
(27) 

This  internal  environment,  first 
identified  by  the  great  physiologist, 
Claude  Bernard,  is  the  liquid  environ¬ 
ment  of  the  cells  which  comprise  the 
body  tissues.  Suspended  in  this  tissue 
fluid  are  all  the  ingredients  necessary 
to  the  life  of  the  cells — oxygen,  nutri¬ 
ents,  minerals,  vitamins,  hormones,  as 
well  as  the  waste  products,  mostly  in 
the  form  of  COo. 

The  continuous  exchange  of  materials 
which  occurs  between  the  tissue  fluids 
and  the  cells  is  paralleled  by  a  similar 
exchange  between  this  fluid  and  the 
blood  stream,  which,  in  its  turn,  re¬ 
ceives  its  supply  from  the  vital  organs. 

Each  of  the  elements  or  ingredients 
of  the  internal  environment  must  be 
maintained  at  a  level  best  adapted  to 
tissue  needs.  Maintenance  of  this  level 
is  referred  to  as  homeostasis.  Any  devia¬ 
tion  from  this  level  leads  to  compensa¬ 
tory  adjustments  within  the  vital  system. 
Considerable  deviations  lead  to  convul¬ 
sions,  coma,  or,  if  uncorrected,  death. 
Since  the  vital  organs  are  responsible 
for  homeostasis  and  for  the  processing 
and  distribution  of  life-giving  materials 
it  follows  that  failure  of  any  one  of  them 
must  also  eventuate  in  death. 

The  importance  of  the  internal  en¬ 
vironment  to  any  real  understanding  of 
the  individual  is  seen  in  the  fact  [1] 
that  it  is  the  immediate  source  of  the 
materials  essential  to  the  life  of  the  cells, 
[2]  that  it  is  a  factor  in  the  level,  qual- 
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ity  and  direction  of  human  behavior 
and  [3]  that  it  varies  with  the  individu¬ 
al — with  his  age,  sex,  health  and  type 
of  intake  from  the  external  environment. 

The  remaining  discussion  will  deal 
with  these  variations  and  with  their 
relation  to  drive,  emotion,  personality 
traits  and  the  adequacy  of  social  and 
other  environmental  adjustments. 

The  Chemistry  of  Drives 

In  his  recent  book.  Study  of  Instincts, 
Tinbergen  (33)  calls  attention  to  the 
manner  in  which  reproductive  and  mi¬ 
gratory  behavior  of  animals — as  well  as 
hunger  and  thirst — are  governed  by 
chemical  change  in  the  body. 

That  this  is  so  is  evident  from  the 
fact  that  a  given  pattern  of  behavior 
may  be  induced  or  eliminated  through 
control  of  the  hormone  or  chemical 
balance.  Through  such  control  the  re¬ 
productive  sequence  i^  birds  may  be 
reversed.  Migratory  birds  may  be  made 
to  fly  north  when  they  should  fly  south 
or  vice  versa. 

A  dog  which  has  eaten  all  it  can  of 
its  favorite  food  will  show  renewed  in¬ 
terest  following  an  injection  of  blood 
from  a  starving  dog.  This  renewed  in¬ 
terest  becomes  evident  as  it  once  more 
eyes  the  food  eagerly,  circles  about  it, 
droohng  and  hcking  his  chops,  without 
doing  much  about  it,  however,  the 
'‘spirit  being  willing,”  but  the  stomach 
being  full. 

In  all  such  cases  behavior  is  control¬ 
led  by  changes  in  homeostasis,  by 
changes  in  hormone  balance  or  by  an 
increase  or  decrease  in  the  normal  level 
of  a  particular  substance  in  the  blood 
stream  and  in  the  internal  environment 

This  chemical  change  serves  to  prime 
or  bring  into  readiness  the  nerve  cir¬ 
cuits  involved  in  the  required  form  of 
overt  adjustment,  with  the  result  that 
the  releasing  stimulus — food,  mate. 


nest,  etc. — gains  new  and  enhanced  at¬ 
traction  value.  To  an  individual  with  a 
poor  appetite  food  may  be  made  to  “look 
good”  by  the  simple  device  of  injecting 
an  amount  of  insulin  sufficient  to  lower 
the  normal  level  of  blood  sugar. 

The  starving  individual  is  predis¬ 
posed  to  think  about  food  and,  if  asleep, 
to  dream  about  food.  Sexual  dreams  of 
adults  are  similarly  induced  under  con¬ 
ditions  of  sex  deprivation. 

The  above  situations  call  attention 
not  only  to  the  conditions  basic  to  or¬ 
ganic  drives  but  also  to  the  manner  in 
which  a  wide  variety  of  other  internal 
conditions  may  prime  and  bring  into 
readiness  specific  mechanisms  of  overt 
adjustment. 

The  rapid  increase  in  secretion  of 
androgenic  hormones  in  boys  during 
the  year  before  puberty,  and  the  equally 
marked  increase  in  estrogenic  produc¬ 
tion  in  girls  during  the  corresponding 
period,  are  basic  to  behavior  and  per¬ 
sonality  changes  characteristic  of  the 
period. 

It  is  the  presence  of  these  dynamic 
agents  of  internal  secretion  which  pro¬ 
vide,  not  only  for  distinctive  accents  of 
facial  expressions  and  body  contour,  but 
which  give  new  direction  to  interest  and 
attention.  They  add  new  glamour  to  so¬ 
cial  events  and  to  the  free  mingling  of 
the  sexes.  They  stimulate  new  interest 
in  personal  adornment  in  the  girl  and 
have  much  to  do  with  the  conscious  dis¬ 
play  of  manly  virtues  in  the  boy. 

Internal  Direction  of 
Emotional  Behavior 

That  a  wide  variety  of  mental  illness 
is  of  emotional  origin  is  the  accepted 
view  today  in  medical  and  chnical 
circles.  It  is  also  believed  that  many 
physical  complaints  —  described  as 
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psychosomatic  —  are  of  mental  and 
emotional  origin. 

But  while  there  is  general  agree¬ 
ment  on  the  emotional  origin  of  much 
illness  —  mental  and  physical  —  this 
agreement  does  not  extend  to  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  emotions  produce  these 
maladies  and  complaints.  It  is  at  this 
point  that  the  psychodynamic  and  bio¬ 
dynamic  accounts  diverge.  The  more 
obvious  answers  to  emotionally  induced 
illness,  we  believe,  are  found  in  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  physiological  events  which 
attend  emotional  arousal. 

Emotional  states  are  induced  through 
perception  of  situations  with  high 
emotional  value,  or  through  thoughts  re¬ 
lating  to  these  situations.  Such  thoughts 
and  perceptions  activate  the  hypmthala- 
mus,  the  center  in  the  brain  which  de¬ 
termines  or  controls  the  changes  which 
occur  in  emotional  states.  With  activa¬ 
tion  of  this  nerve  center  there  follows 
immediately  a  distribution  of  impulses 
through  the  autonomic  nervous  system 
(varying  somewhat  with  the  perception) 
which  controls  the  vital  organs.  All  of 
the  internal  changes  characteristic  of 
emotional  states — respiratory,  circula¬ 
tory,  gastro-intestinal,  glandular  —  fol¬ 
low  in  consequence  of  these  releases 
from  the  hypothalamus. 

That  these  changes  in  the  rate  and 
function  of  the  vital  organs  should  pro¬ 
duce  disturbances  in  homeostasis — that 
is,  produce  an  imbalance  in  body  chem¬ 
istry — is  inevitable  since  the  change  in 
vital  functions  is  occasioned  in  this  case, 
not  by  tissue  needs,  but  by  special  proc¬ 
esses  at  the  mental  level.  (26) 

However,  counterbalancing  processes 
soon  set  in  provided  attention  is  shifted 
away  from  the  disturbing  situation.  If 
it  is  not  and  if  the  imbalance  remains 
this  imbalance  will  exert  its  own  influ¬ 
ence  on  the  brain  and  will  predispose 


the  individual  to  think  and  act  in  a 
manner  typical  of  the  emotional  state, 
whether  it  be  one  of  anger,  fear,  grief, 
anxiety,  love  or  hatred. 

The  "blindness”  of  emotional  be¬ 
havior — the  tendency  to  do  and  say 
things  which  we  later  regret — is  an  ob¬ 
vious  result  of  the  influence  on  the 
brain  of  the  prevailing  chemical  state. 
In  this  respect  a  parallel  may  be  noted 
between  instinctive  and  emotional  be¬ 
havior.  In  both  cases  the  compelling  and 
directional  influence  on  behavior  is  bio¬ 
chemical  in  nature,  though  the  origin 
of  the  chemical  change  is  different. 

In  the  case  of  emotionally  induced  ill¬ 
ness  it  must  be  apparent  from  the  above 
that  prolonged  or  intense  emotions, 
through  their  widespread  effects  on  vital 
organs  and  vital  processes,  may  very 
well  produce  psychosomatic  symptoms, 
including  peptic  ulcers,  colitis,  nephritis 
and  an  array  of  glandular,  cardiac  and 
vascular  disturbances. 

It  must  also  be  evident  that  emotion¬ 
al  experiences,  if  intense  or  traumatic, 
may  so  alter  the  chemical  foundations 
of  mental  life  and  behavior  as  to  pro¬ 
duce  many  of  the  symptoms  which  are 
characteristic  of  some  of  the  more  com¬ 
mon  mental  disorders.  It  is  these 
circumstances  which  provide  the  back¬ 
ground  for  Bailey’s  recent  declaration 
that  "Schizophrenia,  psychiatry's  biggest 
problem,  will  probably  be  solved  by  a 
biochemist.”  (2) 

The  Body’s  Defenses 
and  Adaptations  to  Stress 

Late  in  the  nineteenth  century  Pas¬ 
teur  demonstrated  that  some  diseases 
were  due  to  sjjecific  pathogens —  mi¬ 
crobes,  bacilli,  viruses  or  bacteria.  Much 
research  has  been  undertaken  since 

then,  often  in  the  hope  that  specific 
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agents  or  specific  causes  could  be  found 
for  every  form  of  disease. 

That  this  was  a  vain  hope  and  that 
there  is  much  illness,  including  the 
mental,  which  is  without  specific  cause 
has  become  increasingly  clear.  The  in- 
dividual  may  show  general  debility.  He 
may  feel  below  par,  may  suffer  from  a 
variety  of  aches  and  pains,  may  show 
arthritic,  rheumatic  and  other  symptoms 
of  the  degenerative  type  often  accom¬ 
panying  the  process  of  aging. 

Is  it  not  possible  that,  in  the  absence 
of  sptecific  causes,  a  general  factor  may 
exist,  a  sort  of  common  denominator, 
which  plays  a  part,  not  only  in  general 
debility,  but  also  in  the  individual’s  sus¬ 
ceptibility  to  specific  diseases? 

That  there  is,  and  that  Pasteur  him¬ 
self  was  on  the  way  to  recognizing  it,  is 
apparent  from  this  statement  said  to 
have  been  made  by  Pasteur  in  his  later 
years:  "The  microbe  is  nothing;  the 
terrain  is  everything.”  While  this,  of 
course,  is  an  overstatement  it  points  up 
the  concept  of  a  general  factor  in 
disease. 

Early  in  the  present  century  Walter 
B.  Cannon  (6)  and  his  co-workers  laid 
the  foundations  for  understanding  the 
body’s  defenses  against  stress,  psychic  as 
well  as  physical.  Cannon  called  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  manner  in  which  the  com¬ 
bined  action  of  the  sympathetic  nervous 
system  and  the  adrenal  glands  serves  to 
mobilize  and  coordinate  the  resources  of 
the  body  in  combatting  the  stressful 
situation. 

Since  1935  a  new  and  exceedingly 
important  chapter  on  the  body’s  adapta¬ 
tions  to  stress  has  been  written  by  Hoag- 
land  (15),  Pincus  (28),  Hyden  (21), 
Eaton  (11)  and  Selye  (  3 1 ),  to  mention 
a  few  of  the  more  important  investi¬ 
gators. 

These  men  have  shifted  attention 


from  the  sympathetic  system  to  the  en¬ 
docrine  system  and,  in  particular,  to  the 
pituitary  gland  which  is  closely  associ¬ 
ated  with  the  hypothalamus  and  which, 
through  its  influence  on  other  glands, 
may  be  regarded  as  the  master  regulator 
of  body  functions  and  as  the  chief  organ 
governing  adaptations  to  stressful  and 
threatening  conditions. 

Two  of  the  pituitary’s  twelve  or  more 
secretions — ACTH  (adrenocorticotropic 
hormone)  and  STH  (Somatotropic  hor¬ 
mone) — appear  to  be  of  chief  import¬ 
ance  to  stress. 

ACTH  stimulates  the  adrenal  cortex 
to  discharge  its  corticoids.  Both  of  these 
secretions —  ACTH  and  cortizone — are 
essential  to  the  coordination  of  body 
functions  and  to  the  integrative  action 
of  the  nervous  system. 

STH  is  important  in  connection  with 
exhaustion,  in  restoration  of  damaged 
tissues  and  in  combatting  bacterial  and 
viral  infections. 

'The  activities  set  in  motion  during 
stress  call  for  compensatory  or  counter¬ 
balancing  processes  if  physiological 
equilibrium  is*  to  be  restored  and  main¬ 
tained.  Increased  thyroid  production  is 
one  of  the  more  important  phases  of 
this  compensatory  process. 

The  system  as  a  whole  has  been  iden¬ 
tified  by  Selye  (31)  as  GAS  ((General 
Adaptation  Syndrome),  by  others  as  the 
Stress  Response  System  or  the  Stress 
Adaptation  System. 

Its  importance  to  the  present  discus¬ 
sion  on  internal  dynamics  lies  in  the 
fact  that  it  varies  in  effectiveness  from 
individual  to  individual  and  thus  is  a 
factor  in  the  individual’s  susceptibility 
to  stress — in  his  ability  to  face  reality 
and  the  ease  with  which  he  becomes 
upset  emotionally. 

Laboratory  studies  dealing  with  GAS 
have  made  use  of  physical  stressors  like 
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exhaustion,  extremes  of  heat  and  cold, 
inhalation  of  air  high  in  CO3  or  low  in 
oxygen,  or  injections  of  insuhn  or  of 
sugar  in  sufficient  quantities  to  disturb 
homeostasis,  often  to  the  point  of  coma. 

Just  what  intense  stress  may  do  to 
the  individual,  and  what  it  may  do  to 
the  body’s  defenses,  may  perhaps  best 
be  seen  from  a  study  of  combat  tnmps 
(17)  who,  during  the  Korean  War,  had 
been  subjected  to  five  days  of  severe 
fighting,  suffering  7%  casualties. 

Many  of  the  soldiers  showed  complete 
adrenal  exhaustion  as  seen  from  the  fact 
that  injections  of  ACTH  failed  to  pro¬ 
duce  any  adrenal  secretion.  The  same 
soldiers  showed  a  profound  change  in 
blood  count,  mature  white  blood  cells 
having  almost  completely  disappeared 
from  the  blood  stream,  a  condition  rarely 
observed  except  in  severe  burns  and 
infections. 

Most  important  of  all:  Soldiers  who 
had  fought  side  by  side  and  for  the  same 
length  of  time  varied  enormously  in 
the  effects  of  combat  stress.  Since  these 
differences  depend  upon  psychological 
factors  of  experience  and  training  as 
well  as  upon  the  adequacy  of  the  stress 
adaptation  system  they  will  be  discussed 
in  a  later  section. 

As  we  shall  see,  insanity  and  other 
forms  of  illness  may  result  directly  from 
failures  of  GAS.  Derailment  or  mal- 
adaptation  within  this  system  may  stem 
from  [1]  inherent  weakness,  [2]  ex¬ 
cess  stress,  or  [3]  from  secretions  which 
are  excessive,  deficient  or  unbalanced. 

The  Revolution  in  Psychiatry 

Those  who  insist  that  we  must  deal 
with  the  individual  as  an  organic  unit 
also  insist  that  there  can  be  no  pathology 
of  behavior  unless  there  is  some  organic 
dysfunction,  induced  either  by  experi¬ 
ence  or  some  physical  agent.  A  pathology 


of  function  —  mental  or  otherwise  — 
with  no  physiological  counterpart  is  in¬ 
comprehensible. 

It  is  this  point  of  view,  reinforced  by 
laboratory  findings,  which  has  inspired 
recent  addresses  before  the  American 
Psychiatric  Association  entitled  Psychi¬ 
atry  Becomes  of  Age  and  The  Great 
Psychiatric  Revolution,  the  former  by 
Burlingame  (4),  the  latter  by  Bailey 
(2). 

In  both  cases  the  change  envisaged 
sets  aside  the  psychodynamics  of  Freud 
in  favor  of  a  more  biological  approach, 
one  which  emphasizes  the  organic  na¬ 
ture  of  all  functions  and  the  extent  to 
Mhich  behavior  is  continuously  affected 
by  underlying  physiological  factors. 

From  this  standpoint  the  integrity  of 
what  we  observe  at  the  mental  and  be¬ 
havior  level  depends  on  the  integrity  of 
the  sustaining  physiological  processes. 
As  Dozier  (10)  sees  it,  mental  disorders 
are  as  much  symptoms  of  physical  dis¬ 
orders  as  are  dermatitis  and  diarrhea. 

A  more  frontal  attack  on  surviving 
psychodynamic  concepts  is  made  by 
Cobb  (8)  who  takes  vigorous  exception 
to  traditional  distinctions  between 
“functional”  and  “organic”  disorders  and 
to  “the  clinical  jargon  which  uses  the 
word  'functional’  to  denote  ‘psycho¬ 
genic’.  Anybody  who  stops  to  think  rea¬ 
lizes  that  no  function  is  possible  with¬ 
out  an  organ  .  .  .  and  that  no  func¬ 
tion  takes  place  without  structural 
change.” 

As  for  schizophrenia,  which  accounts 
for  more  than  half  of  our  mentally  ill, 
Bailey  (2)  predicts  that  “this  problem 
will  probably  be  solved  by  a  biochemist.” 
But  he  wonders  “how  long  the  hoary 
errors  of  Freud  will  continue  to  plague 
psychiatry.” 

It  is  in  dealing  with  schizophrenia 
that  the  clash  of  opinion  is  most  in  evi- 
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dence.  According  to  the  psychodynamic 
account  these  patients — typically  with¬ 
drawn,  apathetic  and  emotionally  un¬ 
responsive  are  engaged  in  “a  flight  from 
reahty”,  in  “infantile  regression”  and 
are  displaying  “defects  in  the  repression 
of  infantile  fantasies”  (25).  From  this 
point  of  view,  stuporous  states  may  be 
regarded  as  “a  security  operation  design¬ 
ed  to  immobihze  anxiety”  ( 1 ). 

Contrasting  with  this  account  is  the 
finding  that  the  apathy  and  lack  of  con¬ 
tact  with  the  environment  of  these  pa¬ 
tients  is  directly  related  to  sub-par  func¬ 
tioning  of  the  autonomic  system  and  to 
deficiencies  of  the  stress  adaptation  sys¬ 
tem. 

Thus  Hoagland  (16)  and  Pincus 
(28)  find  evidence  in  these  patients  of 
adrenal  stress-response  failure,  that  is, 
an  inabihty  of  the  adrenals  to  adjust  to 
the  changing  requirements  of  the  or¬ 
ganism,  notably  during  stress. 

Consistent  with  this  is  the  finding 
of  Eaton  (11)  tliat  basal  metabollic  rate 
is  lower  than  normal  in  50%  of  the 
schizophrenic  and  in  25%  of  the  de¬ 
pressed.  Hoskins  (20)  states  that  schizo¬ 
phrenia  is  a  manisfestation  of  disordered 
biology,  involving  endocrine,  circulatory 
and  metabohc  disturbances.  He  finds 
oxygen  consumption  definitely  sub-par, 
while  lactic  acid  in  the  blood  stream  is 
50%  above  normal.  McFarland  (29), 
by  duplicating  these  biochemical  condi¬ 
tions  in  otherwise  normal  individuals, 
was  able  to  reproduce  much  of  the  be¬ 
havior  seen  in  schizophrenia. 

While  no  review  can  be  attempted 
here  of  different  forms  of  mental  and 
personality  disorder  it  may  be  pointed 
out  that  several  investigators  have  re¬ 
ported  defective  homeostasis  in  manic- 
depressive  psychoses,  the  second  largest 
group  of  the  mentally  ill. 

In  citing  these  reports  there  is  no  at¬ 


tempt  to  minimize  the  importance  of 
stressful  experience.  It  is  merely  a  way 
of  pointing  out  that  such  experience 
will  result  in  personality  disorders  only 
in  so  far  as  they  produce  disturbances  in 
physiology,  glandular  dysfunction  or 
failure  of  the  stress-response  system. 

The  Chemical  Mind 

It  may  be  said  that  the  maladjust¬ 
ments  in  which  the  educator,  psychol¬ 
ogist  and  psychiatrist  are  chiefly  inter¬ 
ested  belong  at  the  mental  rather  than 
the  physiological  level.  To  this  extent 
the  functions  of  the  vital  organs  would 
seem  relatively  unimportant. 

But  not  so.  The  point  is  this:  No 
adjustments  at  the  mental  level,  includ¬ 
ing  interpersonal  adjustments,  are  non- 
physiological.  Moreover,  the  adequacy 
of  thought  processes  depends  upon  the 
adequacy  of  metabolic  processes,  notably 
potassium  metabohsm,  which  is  basic 
to  the  propagation  of  nerve  messages. 
Apart  from  these  electro-chemical  waves 
which  pass  along  the  nerve  fibers  there 
would  be  no  thought  and  no  behavior. 

The  importance  of  this  in  relation  to 
maladjustment  is  seen  in  the  fact  that 
secretions  of  the  adrenal  cortex  regulate 
brain  potassium.  It  follows  that  if  these 
secretions  vary — and  they  do — the 
adequacy  of  the  individual’s  mental  ad¬ 
justments  will  vary. 

Some  of  the  uniqueness  of  the 
individual  mind  may  therefore  have  a 
chemical  basis.  On  this  point  we  quote 
Hudson  Hoagland:  “Potassium  metabo¬ 
lism,  in  the  face  of  repeated  stresses  of 
daily  hfe,  may  be  an  important  fact  in 
the  development  of  a  psychosis.”  As  to 
its  broader  implications  the  author  is  no 
less  explicit:  “It  may  be  that  chemical 
deficiencies,  perhaps  genetically  de¬ 
termined,  make  some  persons  more  vul¬ 
nerable  than  others  to  the  stresses  of 
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living.  They  may  never  become  psycho-  laxed  poise  of  Perry  Como,  or  the  ner- 
tic,  especially  if  their  lives  present  few  vous  mannerism  of  Imogene  Cocoa, 
problems,  but  under  more  severe  en-  These  are  matters  of  emotionality 
vironmental  and  personalized  stresses  and  temperament.  They  vary  with  the 
their  physiological  defects  may  result  individual  and  with  underlying  glandu- 
in  brain  malfunction  with  consequent  lar  factors — with  the  quality,  level  and 
psychotic  disturbances.”  (16)  balance  of  internal  secretions.  They  de- 

The  reahty  of  the  chemical  mind  and  termine  the  nature  of  the  individual  and 
its  possible  uniqueness  is  underscored  by  the  species — the  nature  of  the  dachs- 
the  findings  of  other  investigators.  Rapa-  hund  as  compared  with  the  terrier,  the 
port  (34)  notes  that  “brain  metabolism  cow  as  cmnpared  with  the  bull,  the  male 
possesses  peculiarities  of  its  own,”  es-  as  compared  with  the  female.  All  reflect 
pecially  as  regards  protein  metabolism,  peculiarities  of  their  chemical  make-up, 
Caspersson  (7)  emphasizes  the  same  a  make-up  which  is  genetically  control- 
point,  noting  that  abnormalities  of  pro-  led  and  determined, 
tein  metabolism  are  present  in  much  The  story  which  is  presently  being 
mental  illness.  unfolded  in  the  biochemical  laboratory 

The  relation  of  chemical  factors  to  reveals  the  extent  to  which  the  individu- 
mental  life  and  mental  health  is  also  al’s  life  may  be  chartered  by  peculiari- 
seen  in  the  report  of  Hoch  (19)  on  nar-  ties  of  his  chemical  personality.  To  a 
codiagnosis  and  Wolf  and  Ripley  (35)  degree  these  peculiarities  determine  his 
on  the  action  of  intravenously  injected  susceptibility  to  illness  and  disease,  his 
sodium  amytal.  These  investigators  find  special  allergies  and  sensitivities, 
that  administration  of  sodium  amytal  In  a  larger  sense  uniqueness  of  chemi- 
and  pentothal  render  the  individual  cal  structure  may  affect  an  individual’s 
more  suggestible  and  more  amenable  to  career,  his  ambition,  his  fortunes  in  mar- 
treatment  and  persuasion  where  disor-  riage  or  in  a  profession, 
ders  exist.  Smne  of  these  studies  have  The  theme  of  this  story  centers  about 
provided  results  which  are  in  keeping  the  adequacy  of  the  individual’s  stress 
with  those  obtained  more  recently  system,  his  stress  quotient,  the  integrity 
through  the  use  of  tranquilizing  drugs —  of  neural  integration,  the  level  and  qual- 
reserpine  and  chlorpromazine.  ity  of  glandular  production.  Changes  or 

variations  in  any  of  these  will  be  reflect- 
The  Chemical  Personality  mental  and  behavior  level. 

In  the  reality  of  the  chemical  mind  These  basic  characteristics  are  pres- 
we  also  have  evidence  of  the  reality  of  ent  at  birth.  Even  before  birth.  They 
the  chemical  personality.  Both  tend  to  have  much  to  do  with  growth  and 
be  unique.  Both  show  the  stamp  of  in-  appearance.  From  the  beginning  the  in- 
dividuaUty.  dividuality  of  siblings,  developing  in  the 

That  internal  as  well  as  external  fac-  same  home,  is  apparent  in  appearance, 
tors  play  a  part  in  the  development  of  manner  and  temperament.  Except  for 
personality  traits  is  usually  recognized,  internal  differences  boys  would  not  grow 
Few  would  argue  that  factors  of  train-  to  normal  manhood,  girls  would  not 
ing  alone  could  account  for  the  bolster-  assume  the  physical  characteristics  pe- 
ous  ebullience  of  Jackie  Gleason,  the  culiar  to  their  sex. 
finical  reticence  of  Mr.  Peepers,  the  re-  The  distinctiveness  of  chemical  make- 
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up  is  also  seen  in  the  fact  that  one 
individual  cannot  take  a  skin  graft  from 
another  unless  that  individual  is  an 
identical  twin.  It  is  also  seen  in  the 
fact  that  the  same  chemotherapy  does 
not  produce  the  same  effects  in  all. 
Even  alcohol  produces  both  similar  and 
different  personahty  effects. 

Perhaps  the  most  dramatic  illustra¬ 
tions  of  chemical  influence  at  the  men¬ 
tal  and  personality  level  are  found  in 
experimentally  produced  insanity.  Re¬ 
search  psychiatrist  Heath  (13)  isolated 
a  protein  enzyme,  not  normally  found 
in  the  blood  stream,  but  present  in 
minute  amounts  in  schizophrenics. 
When  this  substance  was  injected  into 
volunteer  human  subjects  it  produced 
many  of  the  symptoms  common  to 
schizophrenia.  These  symptoms  began 
to  appear  within  a  matter  of  minutes, 
reaching  a  peak  in  an  hour  and  subsided 
after  two  hours. 

Most  important  of  all  was  the  obser¬ 
vation  that  some  of  the  subjects  devel¬ 
oped  symptoms  characteristic  of  the 
catatonic  form  of  schizophrenia  while 
others  developed  the  symptoms  of  the 
paranoid  form.  In  the  former  group 
the  motor  symptoms  predominated 
(muscular  rigidity  and  waxy  flexibility), 
in  the  latter  delusions  and  hallucinations 
were  most  in  evidence.  Differences  in 
the  effects  of  the  same  injections  were 
assumed  to  have  been  due  to  differences 
in  the  chemical  make-up  of  the  individu¬ 
als  involved. 

Hoskins  (20)  and  Danziger  (9) 
made  observations  on  personality 
changes  associated  with  over-and  under¬ 
production  of  the  organs  involved  in 
adaptations  to  stress.  Apathy  and  with¬ 
drawal  appeared  to  be  typical  in  patients 
with  adrenal  cortex  failure;  mentally 
and  physically  sluggish  conditions  ap¬ 
peared  in  patients  with  under-produc¬ 


tive  thyroids;  stuporous  and  catatonic 
symptoms  were  typical  among  patients 
suffering  from  a  combination  of  these 
deficiencies. 

Prolonged  and  acute  stress  may  leave 
the  individual  either  with  under-produc¬ 
tive  adrenals  or  with  an  over-active  thy¬ 
roid.  In  the  latter  case,  the  condition 
represents  a  failure  of  thyroid  to  re¬ 
turn  to  normal,  its  increased  secretion 
during  stress  being  compensatory,  in  a 
metabollic  sense,  to  increased  action  of 
the  adrenal  cortex.  The  effects  of  hyper¬ 
thyroidism  show  up  in  symptoms  of 
sleeplessness,  excitabUity  and  feelings  of 
urgency. 

If  this  condition  fails  to  correct  itself 
surgery  may  be  resorted  to.  If  the  thy¬ 
roid  is  under-active  thyroid  feeding  may 
be  employed.  After  thirty  days  of  such 
feeding  the  personality  usually  under¬ 
goes  significant  transformation.  The 
previously  sluggish  and  inactive  individ¬ 
ual  becomes  alive.  PufiBness  disappears, 
the  skin  assumes  its  normal  character¬ 
istics  and  special  sensitivity  to  extremes 
of  temperature  are  reduced  or  elimin¬ 
ated. 

Implications  for  Education 
and  Early  Training 

As  we  have  seen,  individuals  faced 
with  the  same  dangers,  the  same  threats 
to  their  existence,  vary  considerably  in 
the  effectiveness  of  their  adjustments. 
While  these  differences  are  measurably 
affected  by  the  adequacy  of  the  stress 
adaptation  system  they  are  also  affected 
by  how  the  situation  is  perceived.  These 
differences  at  the  perceptual  level  de¬ 
pend  upon  differences  in  the  mental  and 
emotional  habits  the  individual  has 
formed  from  the  earliest  years  of  life. 
In  this  section  some  attention  will  be 
given  to  this  phase  of  personality  devel- 
ment  and  its  relation  to  stress  tolerance. 
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Importance  of  Early  Years.  Here  as  else¬ 
where  the  clash  of  opinion  between 
psychodynamic  and  biodynamic  ac¬ 
counts  are  as  much  in  evidence  as  ever. 

Thus,  Terhune  (32),  taking  excep¬ 
tion  to  “present  overemphasis  on  psycho- 
dynamics”  in  dealing  with  early  child¬ 
hood  behavior,  declares  that  “psychiatric 
disorders  of  childhood  are  fundamental¬ 
ly  physio-psychic  in  nature" — that  is, 
they  are  aroused  directly  by  physical 
sensations  and  feelings.  He  further  de¬ 
clares  that  “Too  much  emphasis  on 
the  importance  of  theoretical  psychody¬ 
namics  in  rearing  children  is  producing, 
among  the  educated,  a  race  of  unneces¬ 
sarily  guilty  mothers  and  angry  fathers, 
a  condition  which  in  itself  tends  to  dis¬ 
rupt  families.” 

Strongly  supporting  this  view  is  the 
shifting  and  transitory  nature  of  early 
childhood  emotions.  They  appear  to 
shift  and  change  as  the  situation 
changes.  This  condition  would  appear 
to  be  inevitable  in  the  young  child  prior 
to  the  development  of  significant  social 
concepts  and  language  skills. 

In  the  absence  of  language  or  of  a 
substitute  medium  of  expression  the 
individual  is  destined  to  live  the  life  of 
the  moment,  responding  primarily  to  ex¬ 
isting  conditions,  internal  and  external. 
In  the  absence  of  rehearsal  through  in¬ 
ner  speech  there  would  be  nothing  to 
sustain  the  emotion  once  the  situation 
has  passed.  There  can  be  no  worry  either 
about  things  past  or  things  to  come  un¬ 
less  the  individual  possesses  a  substitute 
medium  of  expression  through  which 
the  absent  situation  can  be  kept  alive. 

In  dealing  with  young  children  there 
is  ample  evidence  that  "out  of  sight”  is 
usually  "out  of  miiid.”  A  study  now  in 
progress  shows  that  loss  of  a  parent 
produces  few  sustained  indications  of 
anxiety  in  young  children.  There  is  little 


change  in  appetite  and  no  loss  of  sleep 
provided  there  is  no  interruption  of 
normal  care  and  administration.  In  the 
presence  of  the  deceased  the  child  may 
indeed  weep,  depending  upon  the  be¬ 
havior  of  others,  but  he  may  also  be 
found,  almost  within  minutes,  playing 
in  care-free  manner  with  children  in 
the  yard  or  on  the  street. 

Most  people  are  unable  to  recall 
events  belonging  to  the  first  three  years 
of  life.  To  the  psychoanalyst  this  loss 
of  memory  is  only  apparent.  The  events 
are  not  actually  lost  but  merely  repressed 
owing  to  their  self-centered  (narcissis¬ 
tic)  characteristics  and  oedipus  involve¬ 
ments. 

Much  simpler  is  the  view  that  loss 
of  these  experiences  is  due  to  the 
absence  of  language  skills  or  absence  of 
a  medium  through  which  the  young 
child  can  rehearse  such  experiences.  In 
the  absence  of  such  rehearsal  or  repeti¬ 
tion  the  experiences  are  not  retained. 
Even  an  adult  cannot  remember  a  tele¬ 
phone  number  unless  he  continues  to 
rehearse  it. 

In  dealing  with  maladjustments  of 
somewhat  older  children  the  psychody¬ 
namic  account  gives  comparatively  little 
attention  to  habits,  attitudes  or  skills 
developed  through  training.  Where  be¬ 
havior  problems  are  involved  there  is  a 
behind-the-scenes  search  for  special  mo¬ 
tives.  This  approach  is  well  illustrated  in 
case  studies  by  Dorothy  Baruch  (3). 

According  to  this  account,  a  boy  who 
steals,  sets  fires  or  attacks  other  children 
is  not  just  untrained.  He  may  be  de¬ 
scribed  as  “a  disturbed  child”  or  a  “mix¬ 
ed  up  child.”  Back  of  his  behavior  may 
be  found  a  repressed  hatred  for  his  old¬ 
er  brother.  In  this  case  his  condition 
may  be  relieved — so  the  account  goes — 
by  “acting  out”  his  repressed  hostility. 
For  instance,  he  may  be  provided  with 
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an  opportunity  to  pelt  a  sketch  of  his 
brother  with  hunks  of  mud  or  clay. 

'  Similarly,  a  girl  who  stutters  and 
stammers  may  be  doing  so  because  she 
cannot  stand  to  see  her  father  fondle 
the  new  baby.  After  mock  drowning  of 
the  baby  (using  a  rubber  doll)  this  lit¬ 
tle  girl — so  we  are  told — may  lead  a 
happy  and  stutter-free  life.  An  enuretic 
ten-year-old  girl  is  not  displaying  an  in¬ 
fantile  habit  residual  but  is  venting  her 
repressed  hostility  on  her  mother  whom 
she  "hates”  because  she  is  "in  love”  with 
her  father  (electra  complex). 

Metabolic  Factors  in  Child  Develop¬ 
ment.  Since  each  individual  inherits  his 
own  distinct  metabohc  personality  it  is 
not  surprising  that  children  should  show 
their  own  stamp  of  individuality  from 
an  early  age  not  only  in  appearance  but 
in  tem|)erament.  They  may  vary  in  emo¬ 
tionality,  in  stability  and  in  dynamic 
quality.  One  or  two  case  studies  may 
serve  to  illustrate  the  point. 

John  J.,  nicknamed  ‘Tubby”  by  his 
class  mates,  is  1 1  years  of  age,  of  norm¬ 
al  height  and  intelligence,  but  quite 
obese  (170  lbs.).  Despite  his  five  years 
of  schooling  and  normal  intelligence  he 
has  acquired  few  educational  skills  and 
is  functioning  at  a  grade  one  or  grade 
two  level.  The  cUnical  summary  states 
in  part: '  John’s  low  activity  level  and 
excess  weight  are  suggestive  of  metabolic 
and  glandular  inadequacy  or  imbalance. 
Unless  he  is  prodded  continuously  he 
just  ‘sits  around.’  In  the  clinic  he  had 
to  be  prodded  on  all  items,  even  when 
he  knew  the  answers.  His  one  interest 
would  seem  to  be  food.  During  the  ex¬ 
amination  he  was  concerned  about  how 
soon  he  could  go  downstairs  for  a  cone 
and  a  candy  bar.” 

In  marked  contrast  is  the  behavior  of 
Harry  L.,  age  12,  whose  referral  called 


attention  to  "hyperactive,  unrestrained 
and  impulsive  behavior.”  While  thin 
and  emaciated  he  "ate  well.”  Teacher 
complaints  included  "disruptive  behav¬ 
ior;  inability  to  hold  his  seat;  nervous 
excitability;  over-reacting  to  little  annoy¬ 
ances;  busting  up  furniture  and  attack¬ 
ing  other  children.”  An  endocrinologist 
found  evidence  of  "metabolic  dysfunc¬ 
tion”  and  prescribed  sedation  and  a 
neurological  examination.” 

Training  Factors  in  Personality  Devel¬ 
opment.  While  emotionality  and  tem¬ 
perament  are  closely  related  to  metabolic 
and  genetic  factors  the  restraints  and 
self-discipline  which  must  be  exercised 
in  the  attainment  of  socially  worthy  ob¬ 
jectives  are  largely  a  product  of  experi¬ 
ence  and  training.  Theiw  characteristics 
— identified  in  the  classroom  as  work 
habits — do  not  come  naturally.  Social 
pressure  devices  of  one  kind  or  another 
are  essential  to  their  development.  The 
two  cases  which  follow  illustrate  com¬ 
mon  differences. 

Andrew  B.,  age  15,  is  an  attractive 
well-built  boy  of  normal  intelligence  but 
deficient  (about  three  years)  in  most 
of  his  educational  skills.  The  referral 
called  attention  to  "poor  progress;  poor 
application;  no  restraints;  does  as  he 
pleases.” 

Educational  tests  revealed  good  com¬ 
prehension  but  marked  deficiency  in 
most  of  the  skills  requiring  care  and 
apphcation,  notably  those  pertaining  to 
spelling  and  language  usage.  Great  un¬ 
evenness  was  also  in  evidence  on  the 
personality  tests.  These  showed  deficien¬ 
cies  in  "acceptance  of  authority,  in  fam¬ 
ily  adjustment  and  in  freedom  from 
neurotic  tendency.”  Lack  of  supervision 
and  effective  direction  (the  mother  ad¬ 
mits  he  is  "out  of  control”)  has  left  this 
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boy  poorly  equipped  to  deal  with  the 
problems  of  life.  From  the  standpoint  of 
habits  and  attitudes  he  is  definitely  mal¬ 
adjusted. 

Much  better  adjustment  is  apparent 
in  Milton  Q.,  age  14.  Milton  is  a  slow 
learner  and  is  achieving  at  the  fifth 
grade  level  which  is  normal  for  his  men¬ 
tal  age.  However,  on  skills  where  steady 
application  is  important  he  is  doing 
a  good  deal  better.  His  mother  is  de¬ 
ceased,  but  his  father,  an  ardent  Jehoval 
Witness,  provides  careful  if  somewhat 
strict  supervision.  On  the  personality 
tests  Milton  showed  excellent  adjust¬ 
ment,  especially  on  items  pertaining  to 
“feelings  of  security”  and  "family  rela¬ 
tions.” 

Training  and  Stress  Tolerance.  The 
Johns  Hopkins  research  team,  studying 
combat  fatigue  in  the  Korean  War 
(17),  found  that  “individual  soldiers 
varied  enormously  in  their  reaction  to 
combat  stress.”  Men  with  the  same  train¬ 
ing  and  experience,  fighting  side  by  side, 
“came  out  in  markedly  different  states 
of  exhaustion.  One  might  be  relatively 
fresh,  another  unable  to  give  the  sim¬ 
plest  report.” 

These  differences  would  seem  to 
depend  upmn  two  main  variables:  Dif¬ 
ferences  in  the  adequacy  of  the  stress 
adaptation  system  and  differences  in 
direction  and  control  exercised  at  the 
mental  level. 

The  importance  of  the  latter  is  seen 
in  the  fact  that  the  situation  must  be 
perceived  and  responded  to  as  stressful 
in  order  to  have  any  damaging  effects. 
In  the  above  situation  the  dangers  of 
combat  were  the  same  for  all.  But  the 
ability  to  maintain  appropriately  direct¬ 
ed  attention  apparently  was  not  the 
same. 

One  individual  might  keep  in  mind 


his  chances  for  survival  and  might  bol¬ 
ster  his  confidence  by  concentrating  on 
his  own  ability,  the  superiority  of  his 
equipment  and  his  command.  Another 
might  be  all  too  conscious  of  the  hor¬ 
rors  about  him  and  the  extent  to  which 
his  own  life  was  in  jeopardy. 

Obviously,  we  are  dealing  here  with 
factors  closely  related  to  social  and  emo¬ 
tional  maturity.  In  the  stressful  situation 
the  child  and  the  immature  adult  are 
more  apt  to  break  down  and  become 
panicky.  The  superior  control  of  the 
adult  depends  upon  restraints  at  the 
mental  level  and  upon  more  appropriate 
direction  of  attention. 

The  neurotic  adult  has  great  difficulty 
in  maintaining  objectively  directed  at¬ 
tention.  He  responds  more  in  terms  of 
himself,  is  more  self-centered  and  thus 
more  readily  falls  prey  to  senseless  and 
needless  fears.  A  soldier  with  neurotic 
tendencies  might  go  through  all  the  ter¬ 
rors  of  battle  before  he  ever  arrives  on 
the  scene.. 

The  following  is  an  illustration  of 
superior  self-command.  A  surgeon  fath¬ 
er  worked  effectively  for  an  hour  and  a 
half  in  a  vain  attempt  to  save  the  life  of 
his  son  who  had  been  brought  in  for 
an  emergency  operation  following  a  seri¬ 
ous  street  accident.  Employing  the  skills 
and  the  discipline  he  had  developed  over 
the  years  he  went  through  with  his 
gruelling  task.  Only  later,  with  full 
awareness  of  his  loss  and  his  failure,  did 
he  yield  to  his  grief. 

How  well  the  individual  fares  in  the 
stressful  situation  depends  in  part,  then, 
upon  the  adaptations  which  occur  at 
the  mental  level — upon  how  the  situa¬ 
tion  is  perceived  and  evaluated  and  the 
effectiveness  with  which  attention  is 
directed  and  controlled. 

Much  of  this  depends  on  experience 
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and  training.  The  hardihood  of  the 
adult  is  not  attained  by  avoiding  life’s 
stresses  or  the  possibilities  of  failure  and 
defeat.  A  measure  of  frustration  toler¬ 
ance  is  an  essential  feature  of  mature 
living.  Some  of  the  more  important 
characteristics  of  the  well  fortified  per¬ 
sonality  may  be  listed  thusly: 

1.  A  measure  of  frustration  tolerance 
developed  through  experience  with 
frustrating  situations. 

2.  A  capacity  for  objectively  directed 
attention  as  against  subjective  or 
self-centered  attention. 

3.  A  capacity  for  sustained  application 
in  the  face  of  stress  and  in  •  the 
interest  of  socially  desirable  objec¬ 
tives. 

4.  A  certain  orderliness  in  mode  of 
living — a  certain  regularity  in  eat¬ 
ing,  sleeping,  working,  play  and 
relaxation. 

Life  is  full  of  threats  and  of  dan¬ 
gers  both  social  and  physical.  The 
avoidance  of  these  and  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  security  would  appear  to  be 
primary  objectives.  On  the  subject  of 
security  and  how  it  is  best  attained  opin¬ 
ions  vary,  especially  among  educators. 
The  left-wing  or  progressive  group  advo¬ 
cate  a  large  measure  of  p>ermissiveness 
in  the  home  and  the  school.  They  would 
assure  the  child’s  security  by  providing 
a  highly  protected  environment  with 
few  opportunities  for  failure  or  frustra¬ 
tion. 

The  difficulty  with  this  is  that  it  may 
leave  the  individual  immature,  socially 
and  emotionally,  ill-adapted  to  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  a  highly  regulated  social 
order.  Ultimately,  security  is  not  some¬ 
thing  we  can  give  the  individual.  It  is 
something  which  we  can  help  him  earn 
or  achieve  through  the  development  of 
the  habits,  attitudes  and  skills  essential 
to  mature  social  living. 


It  has  been  the  aim  of  this  paper  to 
set  forth  a  concept  of  behavior  which  is 
consistent  with  the  facts  availiaUe  to 
science.  These  facts  would  seem  to  dic¬ 
tate  a  more  unitary  concept  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  than  is  presupposed  in  current 
psychodynamic  theory. 

Objection  has  been  raised  to  the 
psycho-dramas  and  conflict  dramas  of 
Freudian  tradition  and  the  failure  to 
relate  these  concepts  to  tangible  and 
physical  events. 

Contrasting  with  these  theoretical 
considerations  is  the  biodynamic  ap¬ 
proach  in  which  emphasis  is  placed  on 
physical  and  structural  organization  and 
upon  the  capacity  of  biochemical  fac¬ 
tors  to  affect  the  quality,  intensity  and 
direction  of  overt  behavior. 

These  physiodynamic  factors  are  par¬ 
ticularly  in  evidence  in  emotions  and 
organic  drives.  In  the  case  of  these  di¬ 
rectional  influence  is  exercised  through 
chemical  changes  which  prime  the  in¬ 
dividual  for  the  types  of  behavior  which 
are  characteristic  of  the  drive  or  of  the 
emotional  state. 

The  discovery  that  each  individual 
possesses  his  own  distinctive  chemical 
make-up  has  served  to  throw  new  light 
on  (>ersonality  differences.  It  has  re¬ 
moved  some  of  the  mystery  surrounding 
differences  in  the  effects  of  common 
drugs,  differences  in  susceptibility  to 
disease  as  well  as  differences  in  resist¬ 
ance  to  physical  and  psychic  stresses. 

The  ability  of  stressful  experience  to 
induce  mental  and  personality  disorders 
would  seem  to  depend  upon  its  ability 
to  produce  deviational  effects  at  the 
physiological  and  chemical  level.  The 
concept  of  “purely  functional’’  disturb¬ 
ances  in  the  absense  of  disturbed  biology 
is  incompatible  with  the  facts  of  human 
organization. 

In  accounting  for  differences  in  sus- 
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ceptibility  to  stress  attention  has  been 
called  to  variations  in  the  individual’s 
habit  system,  to  variations  in  the  chem¬ 
ical  personality  and  to  differences  in  the 
effectiveness  of  the  stress  adaptation 
system. 

That  we  are  witnessing  the  dawn  of 
a  new  era  in  psychology  and  medicine 
has  been  the  contention  of  some  of  those 


most  closely  associated  with  recent  bio¬ 
chemical  research  and  its  bearing  on  the 
chemical  foundations  of  mental  life  and 
behavior.  While  much  of  this  work  has 
yet  to  be  evaluated  it  does  seem  to  pre¬ 
sage  a  new  and  better  understanding  of 
some  of  the  more  intricate  problems  of 
personahty  development  and  adjust¬ 
ment. 
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The  Teacher  and  Occupational 
Counseling 

By  JOHN  E.  OWEN 
Florida  Southern  College,  Lakeland,  Florida 


TWO  MILLION  young  Americans 
are  confronted  every  year  with 
the  occasion  to  decide  what  their 
future  careers  will  be.  Many  of  them 
have  vague  notions  regarding  their  ca¬ 
pacities  and  talents,  and  how  these  can 
best  be  used.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this 
article  to  suggest  a  number  of  practical 
ways  in  which  teachers  and  parents 
may  more  easily  guide  young  people  to 
a  wise  decision,  as  well  as  to  raise  per¬ 
tinent  issues  that  have  a  bearing  upon 
vocational  choices. 

Final  Decision 

For  several  reasons  the  final  decision 
should  preferably  be  that  of  the  boy  or 
girl  concerned.  Notwithstanding,  it  is 
important  for  parents  and  advisors  to  in¬ 
quire  as  to  the  basis  of  knowledge  and 
experience  upon  which  the  young  per¬ 
son’s  preferences  are  founded.  How  wide 
is  his  knowledge  of  different  occupations 
and  vocational  possibilities?  How  well 
does  he  know  himself  and  his  capabili¬ 
ties?  For  most  young  people  in  their  late 
teens,  neither  their  own  self-awareness 
nor  their  knowledge  of  the  demands  and 
actual  working  conditions  of  different 
occupations  is  likely  to  be  very  well- 
grounded  or  extensive.  It  is  necessary 
to  modify  their  dreams  to  the  realities 
of  the  world  of  experience,  a  process 
that  normally  takes  some  time. 


Parents 

No  outsider  can  ordinarily  know  a 
child  nearly  so  intimately  as  a  discern¬ 
ing  parent,  through  having  lived  with 
him  during  the  whole  of  his  life  and  ob¬ 
serving  him  at  close  range  in  a  variety 
of  situations.  The  traits  of  mind  and 
character  that  the  youth  reveals,  the 
talents  and  aptitudes  he  manifests,  can 
furnish  a  valuable  series  of  pointers  for 
the  kind  of  work  he  is  best  able  and 
qualified  to  perform.  But  it  is  an  error  to 
suppose  that  all  young  persons  are  es¬ 
pecially  "intended”  or  “cut  out”  for  spe¬ 
cific  jobs.  For  most  boys  and  girls  there 
will  probably  be  no  clear-cut  or  com¬ 
pelling  reason  for  their  choosing  any 
one  career.  Usually  the  problem  resolves 
itself  into  that  of  making  a  choice  from 
several  promising  possibilities,  embrac¬ 
ing  a  particular  type  of  work,  a  range  of 
related  choices,  rather  than  some  special 
occupation  per  se. 

What  part  should  parental  wishes 
and  viewpoints  play  in  the  choice  of 
the  offspring’s  career?  A  parent’s  greater 
experience  and  knowledge  of  his  child 
should  be  respected,  but  it  is  important 
to  remember  that  the  boy  or  girl  is  an 
individual  with  his  or  her  own  peculiar 
talents  and  interests.  Advice  of  the  If 
I  were  you  .  .  variety  can  be  both 
negative  and  dangerous  in  its  effects.  A 
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parent  or  counselor  should  guard  against 
superimposing  his  own  values  or  prefer¬ 
ences  upon  the  child.  To  regard  a  son 
or  daughter  as  one's  “second  chance,” 
and  to  give  advice  and  influence  from 
the  background  of  former  occupational 
disappointments  in  the  parent’s  life  is 
fallacious  from  the  outset  and  can  only 
lead  to  unhappy  results  for  the  child. 
The  combined  judgments  of  several 
persons  who  have  had  contact  with  the 
youth  (parents,  advisers,  teachers)  are 
usually  more  indicative. 

New  Occupations 

Many  young  persons  simply  are  not 
aware  of  the  newer  range  of  occupa¬ 
tional  possibilities  that  is  open  to  them. 
With  the  passing  of  the  years,  there  may 
and  normally  will  take  place  a  great 
growth  in  this  youthful  knowledge  of  op¬ 
portunities,  together  with  the  emergence 
of  latent  powers.  A  teacher  can  do  a 
great  deal,  however,  to  prevent  false 
career-starts  and  later  regrets  by  giving 
students  before  they  leave  high  school, 
some  knowledge  of  the  impressively 
wide  range  of  jobs  available  today.  It 
will  come  as  a  surprise  to  most  high- 
school  students,  and  to  many  of  their 
parents,  to  learn  that  the  Dictionary  of 
Occupational  Titles  lists  22,000  occu¬ 
pations. 

In  pointing  out  to  students  the  va¬ 
riety,  scope,  and  demands  of  different 
types  of  work  and  the  long-range  occu¬ 
pational  trends,  the  instructor  will  ac¬ 
quire  much  information  that  he  himself 
will  find  useful  and  interesting.  Job 
forums  in  the  secondary  school,  in 
which  alumni  and  others  are  called  in 
to  speak  about  the  nature  of  their  caU- 
ings,  its  requirements,  problems,  and  re¬ 
wards,  could  be  one  means  of  widen¬ 
ing  the  students’  knowledge  of  job  pos¬ 


sibilities.  The  high-school  hbrarian  can 
be  a  piime  source  of  information,  by  vir¬ 
tue  of  the  many  excellent  career-guides 
and  pamphlets  that  are  currently  being 
pubhshed. 

A  youth  counselor  or  advisor  in  this 
field  has  an  obhgation  to  keep  abreast  of 
the  latest  facts  about  occupations,  or  to 
have  ready  access  to  them.  Conditions 
in  occupations  change  markedly  over 
the  years;  parental  judgments  and  opin¬ 
ions  may  be  out-of-date  at  the  time  of 
advising  the  current  generation.  Several 
new  industries  have  arisen  on  the 
American  scene  just  since  the  end  of 
World  War  II,  other  vocations  are  di¬ 
minishing  in  significance,  and  training 
requirements  in  more  than  one  profes¬ 
sion  are  changing.  Before  the  cost  of 
training  for  any  particular  vocation  is 
considered  prohibitive,  it  is  advisable  to 
check  into  the  many  new  scholarship 
opportunities  currently  available.  'These 
have  increased  to  an  all-time  high  in  the 
last  ten  years.  'Thus  if  a  boy  or  girl  has 
an  aptitude  for  science  or  mathematics, 
scholarship  aid  may  be  received  from 
the  time  of  high-strhool  graduation  all 
the  way  through  college  and  graduate 
school. 

Problems  of  Advisors 

One  problem  commonly  encountered 
by  advisors  is  that  of  the  widespread 
prejudice  against  “blue<ollar”  or  manual 
jobs.  'This  prejudice  may  be  present  in 
the  parent  who  is  concerned  that  his 
son  or  daughter  prepare  for  a  high- 
prestige  "white-collar”  position,  when 
the  child’s  preferences  and  abilities  may 
be  closer  to  skilled  labor,  and  it  is  some 
times  found  in  the  status-conscious 
youth  who  seeks  a  managerial,  profes¬ 
sional,  or  intellectual  career  for  which 
he  is  plainly  not  fitted.  Despite  the  cur- 
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rent  popularity  of  the  professional  and 
executive  positions  in  the  thinking  of 
present-day  youth,  the  fact  remains  that 
the  bulk  of  our  national  working  force  is 
engaged  in  unskilled  and  semi-skilled 
jobs,  while  the  professions  account  for 
a  bare  7%  of  our  workers.  For  many 
jobs  today,  a  college  degree  is  still  not 
required — a  fact  that  occupational  ad¬ 
visors  might  well  keep  in  mind  in  this 
day  of  rising  college  enrollments.  If  a 
boy  or  girl  shows  promise  of  becoming 
an  excellent  construction  worker  or 
machinist,  and  if  his  personal  choices 
match  his  aptitudes,  the  main  "advis¬ 
ing”  may  have  to  be  directed  toward 
the  prestige-obsessed  parent  who  mis¬ 
takenly  disapproves  of  what  to  him  is  a 
lowly  occupation. 

In  attempting  to  decide  upon  the 
type  or  range  of  work  that  appears  most 
promising,  the  teacher-adviser  has  to 
ascertain  the  occupational  level  for 
which  the  youth  is  best  fitted.  Some 
adolescents  are  clearly  suited  to  pro¬ 
fessional  careers,  by  virtue  of  their  aca¬ 
demic  records,  revealed  capacities,  and 
mental  performance  in  the  past.  Others 
may  be  better  adapted  to  semi-profes¬ 
sional,  skilled,  or  semi-skilled  tasks.  One 
significant  factor  determining  or  sug¬ 
gesting  the  direction  of  desirable  future 
training,  if  any,  is  that  of  the  general 
intelligence  tests.  If  the  I.Q.  is  barely  a 
few  points  above  average,  and  if  the 
academic  record  is  mediocre,  then  cer¬ 
tain  types  of  work  can  be  eliminated  at 
the  start.  Special  aptitude  tests  may  like¬ 
wise  be  very  revealing.  Expressed  quali¬ 
ties  of  analysis,  keen  observation,  logical 
faculty,  accuracy,  visualization,  original¬ 
ity,  or  mechanical  analysis  may  suggest 
work-choices.  In  general,  there  are  four 
kinds  of  tests,  namely,  those  that  meas¬ 
ure  verbal  or  symbolic  intelligence. 


(I.Q.),  special  aptitude  tests,  tests  of 
performance  or  skill,  and  personality 
tests.  The  results  of  an  entire  battery  of 
tests  should  ordinarily  give  some  help¬ 
ful  information  on  which  judgments  can 
be  based.  Among  special  abilities,  tests 
may  indicate  a  propensity  for  art,  music, 
manual  dexterity,  or  clerical  work.  On 
the  other  hand,  certain  physical  handi¬ 
caps  (e.g.,  poor  eyesight)  and  the  gen¬ 
eral  health  record  of  the  individual  may 
serve  to  eliminate  certain  kinds  of  work- 
choices. 

The  advisee’s  interests  will  also  fur¬ 
nish  several  clues  to  occupational  ave¬ 
nues.  While  it  is  necessary  to  distin¬ 
guish  between  interest  and  aptitude,  the 
two  are  usually  connected.  What  a  boy 
does  well,  he  generally  likes  to  do  and 
finds  interesting.  High-school  courses 
may  clarify  the  question  of  interests  and 
abilities,  in  art,  mathematics,  science, 
and  languages,  and  tbe  record  in  these 
courses  may  be  of  aid  in  eliminating  the 
type  of  work  for  which  a  student  is  pat- 
endy  not  fitted.  Indeed,  perhaps  the 
most  important  question  of  all  centers 
around  what  the  youth  enjoys  doing. 
On  the  basis  of  past  experience,  in  what 
activity  is  he  most  happy,  absorbed,  and 
lastingly  satisfied? 

On-the-Job  Experience 

Experience  in  after-school  or  summer 
jobs  can  be  very  helpful  in  answering 
this  question.  In  this  practical  work-ex¬ 
perience,  abilities  and  talents  have  a 
means  of  expressing  themselves.  The 
"learning  by  doing”  theory  involves 
learning  or  becoming  aware  of  one’s  ca¬ 
pacities  in  the  experience  of  exercising 
them.  A  summer  job  may  reveal  definite 
skill  with  machinery  or  it  may  indicate 
that  the  boy’s  interest  in  mechanical 
things  was  not  matched  by  a  correspond- 
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'ing  aptitude.  A  summer’s  experience  in 
an  office  may  convince  a  teen-ager  of 
his  ability  for  clerical  work,  together 
•  with  his  craving  for  something  less 
.routine  and  more  demanding.  He  may 
find  out,  as  he  would  otherwise  never 
be  able  to,  whether  he  prefers  to  work 
alone  or  in  company  with  others. 
-Whether  he  desires  to  assume  respon¬ 
sibility,  and  if  so,  of  what  kind,  will 
also  be  made  clearer  to  him  by  virtue  of 
actual  experience  in  a  job.  A  preference 
for  outdoor  work,  for  jobs  involving  a 
busy  rush  from  morning  till  night,  for 
regular  hours  with  a  weU-raarked  divi¬ 
sion  between  work  and  leisure-time,  or 
the  opposite  in  each  case,  may  be  re¬ 
vealed  in  part-time  or  vacation  exper¬ 
ience,  and  form  a  basis  for  discussion  at 
the  time  of  advising  and  counseling. 

Parents  and  Teachers 

Regardless  of  the  ultimate  decision, 
parents  and  teachers  can  play  a  con¬ 
structive  role  by  imparting  to  the  stu- 
.dent  a  sense  of  purpose  and  an  aware¬ 


ness  of  the  importance  of  this  particular 
juncture  in  life.  Ihe  earlier  a  youth  can 
find  his  occupational  goal;and  plan  to 
move  toward  it,  the  greater  the  likeli¬ 
hood  of  its  successful  attainment.  Ad¬ 
visors  can  be  of  aid  to  students,  prior  to 
the  final  vocational  decision,  in  other 
ways,  among  which  is  the  developing  of 
personality  traits  deemed  desirable  in 
work  experience.  Occupational  adjust¬ 
ment  is  not  solely  dependent  upon  in¬ 
tellectual  factors.  Qualities  of  accuracy, 
industry,  equanimity,  poise,  dependa¬ 
bility,  and  careful  attention  to  the  de¬ 
mands  of  the  job  may  play  as  large  a 
part  in  vocational  success  as  I.  Q.  While 
I.  Q.  is  relatively  stable,  personality  and 
character  traits  can  be  modified  pro¬ 
foundly  under  the  influence  of  learning- 
situations.  In  assisting  young  people  to 
make  a  wise  occupational  choice,  it  is 
possible  to  inculcate  in  them  those  qual¬ 
ities  that  will  enhance  the  likelihood  of 
their  becoming  useful,  competent,  and 
happy  workers  in  whatever  occupation 
they  ultimately  follow. 


BOOK  REVIEW 


School  Pubuc  Relations.  By  Leslie  W. 
Kindred.  Englewood  Cliffs,  N.  J.  Prentke- 
Hall.  19S7.  $6.00. 

The  importance  of  school  public  relations 
has  been  stressed  these  many  years  and  much 
has  been  said  and  written  on  the  subject. 
School  Public  Relations,  by  Professor  Kindred 
of  Temple  University,  is,  however,  the  finest, 
most  succinct,  and  most  effective  statement 
on  the  topic  that  it  has  been  the  good  for¬ 
tune  of  this  reviewer  to  examine.  The  volume 
attempts  to  clarify  the  present  confusion  and 
chart  a  course  of  action  for  schools  that  is 
both  practical  and  consistent  with  the  role  of 
the  school  as  a  social  institution  in  a  democ¬ 
racy.  In  this,  the  author  succeeds  extremely 
wdl.  He  recognizes  that  publicity  is  inherent 


in  public  relations,  that  informational  service 
is  necessary  for  interpreting  the  school  to  the 
community  and  the  community  to  the  school, 
and  that  the  heart  of  a  dynamic  program  lies 
in  citizen  cooperation  and  participation  in 
the  affairs  of  the  school.  The  utter  practicality 
of  the  volume  emerges  in  the  emphasis  on 
the  importance  of  designing  programs  around 
the  relationship  problems  of  the  school  and 
its  special  publics.  The  position  is  taken  that 
unless  these  problems  are  dealt  with  effec¬ 
tively,  there  is  little  likelihood  that  parent 
and  nonparent  taxpayers  will  take  a  positive 
interest  in  our  schools.  The  book  is  one  that 
merits  the  serious  study  of  all  edimators,  but 
primarily  that  of  school  executives  and  school 
board  members. — William  P.  Sears,  Jr. 


What  Schools  Are  Doing  in 
Challenging  the  Rapid  Learner 

By  GUY  WAGNER* 

"Every  man  has  his  proper  gift  of  God, 

One  after  this  manner,  and  another  after  that." 

— I  Corinthians  VU-7 


During  the  past  several  years 
there  has  been  increasing  atten¬ 
tion  given  in  our  schools  to  the 
problem  of  developing  programs  that 
challenge  the  rapid  learner.  There  seem 
to  be  four  major  ways  by  which  schools 
are  provided  for  these  youngsters  of 
exceptional  ability:  (1)  Enrichment  ex¬ 
periences  stressing  independent,  creative 
thinking,  (2)  Grouping  within  the 
regular  classroom,  (3)  Special  ability 
groupings  on  a  part-day  basis,  and  (4) 
Accelerated  promotion.  Most  educators 
probably  agree  that  the  enrichment  as¬ 
pect  should  be  exhausted  first  and  that 
the  other  three  methods  of  caring  for 
the  gifted  should  be  supplementary. 

'  There  ^  is  a  fifth  plan  that  a  few 
school  systems  have  adopted — the  sepa¬ 
ration  of  the  rapid  learners  so  that  these 
young  people  associate  during  the  school 
day  chiefly  with  pupils  of  extremely 
high  academic  potentialities.  For  in¬ 
stance,  in  the  Major  Work  classes  of  the 
Cleveland  Public  Schools,  the  rapid 
learners  are  put  in  special  classes  for 
academic  instruction,  although  they  mix 
with  the  other  children  during  recess 
and  in  such  classes  as  art  and  music. 
The  Robert  E.  Lee  Junior  High  School 
in  Baltimore  draws  rapid  learners  from 
all  over  the  city,  although  it  also  has 
classes  of  pupils  who  are  more  average 
in  ability.  The  Hunter  College  Elemen¬ 


tary  School  in  New  York  City  admits 
only  children  selected  on  evidence  of 
superior  mental  ability.  Thus,  the  pupils 
of  this  school  spend  the  entire  day  with 
those  of  high  intellectual  capacities.  Any 
school  that  gives  entrance  examinations 
tends  to  enroll  a  mentally  superior  popu¬ 
lation.  This  is  true  of  many  of  the  east¬ 
ern  preparatory  schools. 

The  following  publications  should  be 
of  interest  to  educators  who  are  develop¬ 
ing  programs  by  which  our  highly 
talented  young  people  may  have  their 
achievements  match  their  potentialities. 

Cleveland  Public  Schools,  Cleveland’s 
Plan  for  Gifted  Children.  Cleveland,' 
Ohio,  1956. 

This  hi^ly  readable  32-page  booklet 
describes  the  Major  Work  classes  which 
have  been  organized  in  Cleveland  ^nce 
1923.  The  discussion  is  centered  largely 
around  a  boy  named  Charles  who,  early 
in  his  school  career,  was  identified  as 
having  the  characteristics  of  a  gifted 
child.  Actually,  Charles’  performance  in 
school  up  to  that  time  had  been  rather 
poor,  apparendy  because  the  typical 
work  in  the  kinaergarten  and  first  grade 
had  not  been  chalknging  to  him. 

With  the  complete  understanding 
and  approval  of  his  parents,  Charles  was 
transferred  to  a  Major  Work  class  at 
the  Jefferson  School,  which  has  classes 
for  Ae  gifted.  He  is  reported  now,  as  a 
6-A  pupil,  to  be  happy,  successful,  and 
well-adjusted. 


-  *I>r.  Wagner  is  director  of  the  Curriculum  Laboratory,  Iowa  State  Teachers  College, 

Cedar  Falls,  Iowa. 
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This  publication  devotes  much  of  its 
presentation  to  the  nature  of  the  class¬ 
room,  the  curriculum,  and  the  ways  of 
teachingchildren  in  this  school  for  the 
gifted,  ^e  author  explains  that  “The 
greatest  resource  of  a  nation  is  its  gifted 
citizens,  but  latent  intelligence  is  no 
more  valuable  than  unmined  coal.” 
Therefore,  in  the  Cleveland  Schools,  a 
program  of  work  has  been  developed 
which  has  as  its  purpose  the  training  of 
these  gifted  children  to  utilize  their  abil¬ 
ities  and,  at  the  same  time,  learn  to  live 
happily  and  successfully  with  others. 
“Tnat  these  plans  and  programs  have 
aided  large  numbers  of  gifted  children 
to  become  valuable  citizens  is  attested 
by  the  Uves  of  men  and  women  who  at¬ 
tend  Major  Work  classes  in  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Public  Schools.” 

Philadelphia  Public  Schools,  The  Gifted 
Child — His  Education  in  the  Philadel- 
T^ia  Public  Schools.  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania,  1956. 

Helen  C.  Bailey,  Associate  Superin¬ 
tendent,  introduces  this  publication  by 
saying,  “It  is  a  thing  of  tne  spirit — the 
willingness  to  permit  and  to  help  each 
child  to  go  as  far  and  as  fast  as  his  abil¬ 
ity  will  allow.  It  demands  all  our  wis¬ 
dom,  all  our  insight,  all  our  generosity. 
It  transcends  plans,  courses  and  meas¬ 
urements.  It  assumes  that  some  will  go 
distances  we  never  can  traverse,  and 
that  we  must  be  content  to  have  pointed 
the  way.” 

The  program  for  the  gifted  child  in 
the  Philadelphia  Public  Schools,  as  ex¬ 
plained  in  this  outstanding  publication, 
is  organized  around:  CO  The  search 
for  talent,  (2)  A  point  of  view  regard¬ 
ing  the  treasure  of  human  potential 
which  exists  in  our  nation,  C3)  The 
problems  which  the  school  faces  in  its 
quest  for  ability  and  talent,  (4)  The 
effort  which  the  Philadelphia  Schools 
are  putting  forth  in  “mining”  the  human 
treasures  of  the  gifted,  and  (5)  The 
reward  which  can  be  measured  not  only 
in  material  benefits  to  the  individual 
and  the  nation  but  equally  important, 
even  if  less  tangible,  in  the  pride  that 
we  would  right^lly  derive  from  having 


developed  intelligent  leadership  and  the 
confidence  we  would  possess  in  the 
ability  of  the  next  generation  to  do  a 
somewhat  better  job  than  we  have  done. 

"As  a  people  we  long  ago  chose  to 
look  for  the  promise  of  leadership  not 
in  lofty  polished  places,  but  in  the 
crib  of  every  child.  The  researches  of 
science  and  the  facts  of  daily  achieve¬ 
ment  have  long  since  proved  the  wisdom 
of  our  choice.  On  the  whole,  however, 
we  have  done  more  to  acknowle^e  this 
promise  than  to  nurture  it.  That  so 
much  has  been  accomplished  with  in¬ 
sufficient  means  should  serve  as  an  in¬ 
dication  and  an  incentive  for  what  could 
really  be  achieved.  There  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  this  nation,  so  spectacu¬ 
lar  in  its  achievements  with  steel,  speed 
and  atomic  power,  can,  if  it  will,  work 
miracles  for  the  fullest  growth  of  its 
own  children.” 

Houston  Independent  School  District^ 
Challenging  the  Gifted  Student  in  Liter- 
ture.  Houston,  Texas,  1956. 

This  bulletin  is  one  of  several  de¬ 
signed  to  strengthen  the  program  of 
offerings  for  the  gifted  in  the  Houston 
senior  high  schools.  As  guidelines  for 
this  program,  the  board  of  education  ap¬ 
proved  the  following  lines  of  action: 
(1)  Every  effort  should  be  made  to 
identify  students  of  unusual  ability  early 
in  their  school  careers,  (2)  Students  of 
outstanding  ability  should  be  carefully 
counselled  in  selecting  courses  that  will 
be  fully  demanding  upon  their  ability^ 
and  advised  to  carry  additional  courses, 
(3)  After-school  opportunities  for  re¬ 
search  and  study  of  a  high  level  should 
be  provided  in  a  variety  of  fields,  (4^ 
Special  sections  should  be  organized  for 
the  ablest  students  in  courses  for  which 
the  enrollment  is  sufficient  to  permit 
such  sectioning,  and  (5)  Additional 
opportunities  should  be  provided  in 
every  classroom  for  abler  students  to  ex¬ 
tend  and  intensify  their  study. 

The  authors  of  this  publication  say 
that  even  with  heterogenous  classes 
many  English  teachers  “are  able  to  con¬ 
tribute  toward  the  development  of  the 
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special  powers  found  in  their  gifted  stu-  in  scholarship,  leadership,  mechanics, 
dents."  music,  art,  or  any  other  worth-while 

The  major  portion  of  this  publication  human  endeavor." 
is  devoted  to  presenting  practical  ways  Specific  suggestions  for  helping  the 
in  which  the  gifted  student  may  be  chd-  gifted  achieve  their  potentialities  in- 
lenged :  ( 1 )  through  general  classwork,  elude :  ( 1 )  Encourapment  to  read  ex- 
(2)  throu^  group  work  planned  to-  tensively  and  critically,  (2)  Special  em- 
gether  by  teacher  and  students,  and  (3)  phasis  upon  the  ability  to  handle  rela- 
through  individual  conferences,  where  tively  abstract  ideas,  (3)  Experiences 
the  teacher  may  assign  individual  pro-  in  production  such  as  the  writing  and 
jects  that  call  for  abstract  thinking  and  producing  of  plays  and  television  pro- 
for  reading  on  a  mature  level.  grams,  (4)  Being  excused,  on  occasion. 

The  writers  of  this  publication  believe  from  some  regular  classes  in  order  to  do 
that  “while  these  approaches  may  even  approved  individual  research,  and  (5) 
be  more  rewarding  when  carried  on  in  Providing  sj^ial  activities  as,  for  in¬ 
sections  composed  of  the  gifted  students  stance,  assisting  scientifically  gifted  chil- 
only,  they  can  be  adapted  to  the  work  in  dren  to  prepare  for  regional  science  fairs 
any  classroom."  and  arranging  annual  mathematics  tour¬ 

naments  designed  for  pupils  of  unusual 
Connecticut  State  Department  of  Educa-  ability  in  this  field, 
tion.  Education  for  Gifted  Children 

and  Youth,  Bulletin  No.  77  Hartford,  Dade  County  Public  Schools,  Teaching 
Connecticut,  1955-56.  the  Talented.  Miami,  Florida,  1956- 

This  bulletin  is  designed  to:  (1) 

Help  teachers  and  administrators  be-  The  first  part  of  this  publication  de- 
come  more  sensitive  to  the  child  who  scribes  the  general  program  for  talented 
has  potentials  of  unusual  competence,  pupils  in  elementary  schools,  pointing 
•(2)  Outline  ways  and  means  by  which  out  that  the  present  plan  is  that  of  keep- 
the  gifted  may  be  identified,  (3)  Sug-  ing  talented  children  in  the  regular 
gest  types  of  programs  and  school  activ-  classroom  and  enriching  the  curriculum 
ities  wnich  may  contribute  to  the  bright  to  meet  their  individual  needs.  A  num- 
and  talented  pupil,  and  (4)  Outline  5ie  ber  of  specific  experiences  which  are 
role  that  may  be  played  by  various  designed  to  challenge  these  talented  chil- 
groups  and  resources  within  uie  educa-  dren  are  listed,  almough  it  is  apparent 
tional  and  community  structure.  that  most  of  these  experiences  are  equal- 

It  is  pointed  out  that  the  terms  "gift-  ly  applicable  to  the  other  pupils— the 
ed,"  "rapid  learner,"  "talented,"  etc.,  differences  probably  being  in  the  degree 
are  used  relatively.  By  such  terms  some  emphasis. 

people  mean  those  who  have  an  I.  Q.  The  general  program  for  the  talented 
of  140  or  higher — that  is,  approximate-  pupils  in  the  secondary  schools  is  ex- 
ly  the  upper  one  per  cent  in  intellec-  plained  in  terms  of  the  various  curricu- 
tual  ability,  while  others  prefer  to  lum  areas.  Under  each  of  these  areas 
include  persons  whose  ability  in  any  ac-  there  are  a  number  of  specific  activities 
tivity  is  superior  to  that  of  80  to  90  per  suggested,  for  example:  (1)  Publish  a 
cent  of  the  general  population.  "Each  news  sheet  in  the  foreign  language 
school  system,  as  part  of  its  plan  to  meet  which  is  being  studied,  (2)  Have  speed 
the  needs  of  all  pupils,  should  make  its  reading  classes  in  the  language  arts,  and 
own  decision  concerning  what  degree  (3)  Work  with  and  develop  shortened 
of  superiority  ‘giftedness’  indicates.  In  methods  of  computation  in  the  mathe- 
this  pamphlet  no  attempt  has  been  made  matics  courses. 

to  define  the  term  with  reference  to  a  There  are  four  experimental  pro¬ 
specific  I.  Q.,  but  it  is  understood  that  grams  going  on  in  Dade  County  at  the 
we  are  concerned  with  children  and  present  time:  at  the  Central  Beach  Ele- 
youths  who  have  potential  superiority  mentary  School,  the  Sylvania  Heights 
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Elementary  School,  the  Miami-Edison 
junior  Hi^,  and  the  North  Miami 
Senior  High.  Each  of  these  programs  is 
explained  in  some  detail.  As  one  exam¬ 
ple  of  the  action  program,  the  algebra 
students  at  the  Norm  Miami  Senior 
High  were  grouped  together  for  elective 
intermediate  algebra.  ‘This  group  in  al¬ 
gebra  was  not  retained  as  a  ^oup  in 
other  areas  of  instruction  so  that  indi¬ 
viduals  comprising  this  group  found 
themselves  in  contact  with  students  of 
var^g  denees  of  ability  and  interest." 

The  publication  concludes  with  a 
number  of  important  implications  for 
future  study  among  which  are.  (1) 
How  does  the  talented  pupil  regard 
himself  as  compared  with  now  other 
pupils  regard  him?  (2)  What  are  the 
social  results  of  specid  grouping  for 
talented  pupils?  (3)  What  happens  to 
the  development  of  other  pupils  when 
the  talentra  pupils  are  removed  from 
their  group?  (4)  How  can  talented 
children  who  are  neglecting  their  talents 
be  motivated  to  develop  them?  and  (5) 
Do  special  groupings  for  talented  chil¬ 
dren  set  up  conflicts  in  the  minds  of  the 
pupils? 

Ventura  County  Schools,  Enriching  the 
Curriculum  for  Gifted  Children.  Ven¬ 
tura,  California,  1954. 

This  publication  is  devoted  to  an 
enriched  program  for  gifted  elementary 
school  children  in  one  curriculum  area, 
the  social  studies.  An  important  section 
of  this  publication  deals  with  special 
problems  of  the  gifted  child.  The 
writers  say  that  some  of  the  basic  sources 
of  gifted  children's  adjustment  prob¬ 
lems  are  ( 1 )  Classmates’  resentment  of 
the  gifted  child’s  scholastic  ability  and 


the  adult  approval  that  it  brings,  (2^ 
The  teacher^s  tendency  to  emphasize, 
and  reward  academic  achievement  and 
her  failure  to  recognize  the  value  of  skill 
in  manipulated  activities,  music,  art,  and 
social  relations,  (3)  Over-cultivation  of 
intellectual  interests  at  the  expense  of 
physical  and  social  development,  (4) 
Resentment  and  minimizing  of  the  gifted 
child’s  exceptional  abilities  by  parents 
and  siblings,  (5)  The  teacher’s  lack  of 
sensitivity  to  the  children’s  reaction  to 
the  gifted  child’s  accompbshments,  and 
her  failure  to  build  with  the  group  an 
understanding  of  differences  in  ability,, 
and  (6)  'The  teacher’s  iealou^  of  the 
gifted  child’s  abilities  which  oran  sur- 
ass  hers.  (Although  there  may  be  de-. 
ate  as  to  the  validity  of  all  these 
assumptions,  they  at  least  will  serve  as  a 
good  springboard  for  discussion.) 

'The  publication  is  largely  devoted  to 
a  presentation  of  provisions  for  edu¬ 
cating  the  gifted  cnild  in  the  regular 
classroom,  and  specific  suggestions  are 
made  for  each  grade  level.  TTie  writers 
also  recommend  such  general  techniques 
as:  C 1 )  Modifying  the  program  of  stud¬ 
ies  to  include  more  challenging  subjects 
and  more  opportunities  for  creative 
work,  (2)  Helping  the  gifted  child  to 
work  on  class  projects  that  make  a  real 
contribution  to  the  class,  the  school  and 
the  community,  (3)  Providing  a  rich 
environment  in  which  he  may  do  in¬ 
dependent  work  in  science,  art,  music, 
and  other  fields,  (4)  Organizing  in¬ 
formal  groups  in  which  he  learn  the 
techniques  of  working  happily  with 
others  toward  the  common  good,  and 
(5)  Giving  him  opportunity  to  learn 
how  to  use  the  human  and  physical  re¬ 
sources  of  the  community. 
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PHYLUS  FENNER 


Miss  Phyllis  Fenner  undoubtedly  is  one  of 
the  best  known  children’s  librarians  in  this 
country.  Her  unique  contributions  to  Plan- 
dome  School,  Manhasset,  New  York  brought 
visitors  from  all  over  the  world. 

Miss  Fenner  has  authored  two  unusual 
books  for  the  guidance  of  parents  and  teach¬ 
ers.  Her  latest,  The  Proof  of  the  Pudding 
(What  Children  Read),  is  reviewed  by  Dr. 
Linda  C.  Smith  in  this  issue.  A  complete  list 
of  Miss  Fenner’s  publications  for  professional 
and  classroom  teachers  follows  Dr.  Smith’s 
review. 

Thb  Pboof  of  The  Pudding.  By  Phyllis 
Fenner.  New  York.  The  John  Day  Company, 
1957.  $3.95 

This  book  is  addressed  to  parents,  librar¬ 
ians,  teachers  and  others  who  would  be 
selective  in  providing  a  suitable  book  for  a 
specific  child.  Among  the  questions  which 
Miss  Fenner  answers  are  the  following:  What 
books  appeal  to  a  child?  Why?  How  can 
children  be  encouraged  to  read  more?  What 
are  the  new  classics?  What  are  some  of  the 


best  books  of  all  time?  Why  does  a  child 
like  them  ?  On  what  basis  may  we  expect 
children’s  choices  to  vary?  What  books  are 
best  liked  by  children  of  certain  types  and 
ages?  Who  are  some  of  the  popular  authors? 
What  are  the  best  editions  of  oft  reprinted 
books?  What  books  are  enjoyed  best  when 
read  aloud?  How  should  one  begin  to  build 
up  a  child’s  library? 

For  more  than  thirty  years,  as  a  school 
librarian  at  Manhasset,  Long  Island,  Miss 
Fenner  has  been  gleaning  answers  to  such 
questions  as  the  above.  In  this  unique 
volume  she  has  assembled  the  answers. 
Throughout  the  book  her  sensitivity  to  the 
experiences,  problems,  and  reactions  of  chil¬ 
dren  is  revealed  through  annecdotes  of  deep 
human  interest.  Rare  is  the  author  who  while 
classifying,  cataloging,  and  annotating  liter¬ 
ally  hundreds  of  books  can  at  the  same  time 
so  challenge  the  attention  and  interest  of  the 
reader.  The  book  is  as  readable  as  a  novel. 
It  is  an  invaluable  reference  book.  It  should 
be  in  every  public  and  school  library  and 
available  to  all  who  seek  guidance  in  the 
selection  of  children’s  books. 

Linda  C.  Smith,  Associate  Director 
The  Betts  Reading  Clinic 

Haverford,  Pennnsylvania 

BOOKS  BY  PHYLLIS  FENNER 

Adventure,  rare  and  magical.  New  York,  New 
York:  Alfred  A.  Knopf  and  Co.  1945. 
Brother  Against  Brother:  Stories  of  the  War 
Between  the  States.  New  York,  New  York: 
Wm.  Morrow  &  Co.,  Inc.  1957. 

Cartoon  for  Kids.  New  York:  Franklin  Watts 
Inc.  1951. 

Circus  Parade.  New  York,  New  York:  Alfred 
A.  Knopf  and  Co.  1955. 

Cowboys,  Cowboys,  Cowboys.  New  York,  New 
York:  Franklin  Watts,  Inc.  1950. 

Crack  of  the  Bat.  New  York,  New  York: 

Alfred  A.  Knopf  and  Co.  1952. 

Demons  and  Dervishes:  Tales  of  More  Than 
Oriental  Splendor.  New  York,  New  York: 
Alfred  A.  Knopf  and  Co.  1946. 

Dogs,  Dogs,  Dogs.  New  York.  Franklin  Watts 
Inc.  1951. 
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Elephants,  Elephants,  Elephants.  New  York. 

Franklin  Watts,  Inc.  1951. 

Feasts  and  Frolics.  New  York,  New  York: 

Alfred  A.  Knopf  and  Co.  1949. 

Fools  and  Funny  Fellows:  More  ‘Time  to 
Laugh”  tales.  New  York,  New  York:  Al¬ 
fred  A.  Knopf  and  Co.  1947., 

Fun,  Fun,  Fun.  New  York.  Franklin  Watts 
Inc.  1953. 

Ghosts,  Ghosts,  Ghosts.  New  York,  New 

York:  Franklin  Watts,  Inc.  1952. 

Giants  and  Witches  and  a  Dragon  or  Two. 
New  York,  New  York:  Alfred  A.  Knopf 
and  Co.  1943. 

Giggle  Box.  New  York,  New  York:  Alfred  A. 
Knopf  and  Co.  1950. 

Heroes,  Heroes,  Heroes.  New  York,  New 

York:  Franklin  Watts,  Inc.  1956. 

Horses,  Horses,  Horses.  New  York,  New 

York:  Franklin  Watts,  Inc.  1949. 

Indians,  Indians,  Indians.  New  York:  Frank¬ 
lin  Watte,  Inc.  1950 

Magic  Hoofs:  Horse  Stories  from  Many 
Lands.  New  York,  New  York:  Alfred  A. 
Knopf  and  Co.  1941. 

Merry  Hearts  and  Bold.  New  York,  New 
York:  D.  C.  Heath  and  Co.  1942. 

Our  Library:  The  Story  of  a  School  Library 
That  Works.  New  York,  New  York:  The 
John  Day  Co.  1942. 

Pirates,  Pirates,  Pirates.  New  York:  Franklin 
Watte,  Inc.  1952. 

Princesses  and  Peasant  Boys:  Tales  of  En¬ 
chantment.  New  York,  New  York:  Alfred 
A.  Knopf  and  Co.  1944. 

The  Proof  of  the  Pudding:  What  Children 
Read.  New  York,  New  York:  The  John  Day 
Co.  1957. 

Speed,  Speed,  Speed.  New  York,  New  York: 

Franklin  Watte,  Inc.  1954. 

Stories  of  the  Sea.  New  York,  New  York: 

Alfred  A.  Knopf  and  Co.  1953. 

Time  to  Laugh:  Funny  Tales  from  Here  and 
There.  New  York,  New  York:  Alfred  A. 
Knopf  and  Co.  1942. 

With  Might  and  Main:  Stories  of  Skill  and 
Wit.  New  York,  New  York:  Cadmus. 
1948. 

Yankee  Doodle:  Stories  of  the  Brave  and  the 
Free.  New  York,  New  York:  Alfred  A. 
Knopf  and  Co.  1951. 


Social  Growth  Through  Plat  Pro¬ 
duction.  By  Jack  Simos.  New  York. 
Association  Press.  1957.  $3.75. 

A  judicious  combination  of  the  theoretical 
and  practical,  this  stimulating  book  contains 
an  excellent  analysis  of  the  function  and 
value  of  the  creative  process  in  dramatic  art 
as  it  is  related  to  the  personal  growth  of 
young  people.  The  procedure  is  exemplified 
by  a  detailed  account  of  two  productions, 
some  case  studies,  and  numerous  illustrations 
from  the  author’s  wide  experience  as  social 
worker  and  drama  director.  He  is  primarily 
concerned  with  the  development  of  the  in¬ 
dividual,  but  believes  that  this  is  best  achieved 
by  successful  production.  'The  value  of  earned 
success  necessitates  hard  work  and  high  stand¬ 
ards. 

The  author  is  particularly  qualified  by  in¬ 
sight  into  human  behavior  and  knowledge  of 
the  art  of  play  production.  His  book  offers 
valuable  help  to  all  teachers  and  drama  direc¬ 
tors  who  wish  to  make  the  “show”  a  more 
meaningful  experience  for  actor  and  audience 
alike. 

Dagny  Blanchard 

Elementary  Consultant 
Port  Washington  Schools 

The  Elementary  School  Teacher  At 
Work.  By  George  C.  Kyte.  N.  Y.  The  Dryden 
Press.  1957.  $5.25. 

The  elementary  school  teacher  of  today 
faces  a  challenge  and  an  opportunity  that  is 
unique.  Never,  in  the  history  of  American 
education,  has  the  teacher  been  more  sought 
after  and  better  appreciated.  'The  trend  is  one 
that  emerges  from  the  evolution  of  education 
in  our  communities  and  it  is  one  that  has 
taken  a  very  definite  form  since  the  conclu¬ 
sion  of  World  War  II.  In  a  very  competently 
organized  book,  the  author  presents  a  concise 
and  informative  view  of  modem  elementary 
education.  The  book  has  been  written  for  use 
by  students  training  to  become  elementary 
school  teachers  and  for  use  by  teachers 
already  in  the  elementary  school  classrooms. 
Specific  guidance  for  sound  practice  is  offered 
and  the  book  can  serve  both  as  a  reference 
and  as  a  guide  for  planning,  performing,  and 
evaluating  elementary  school  programs.  The 
results  of  recent  research  and  of  the  thinking 
of  leaders  in  the  field  have  been  adroitly 
woven  into  the  text.  'The  volume  is  a  practical 
and  yet  far-sighted  one. — Paul  2Lankowich 


HELPS  FOR  BUSY  ENGUSH  TEACHERS 

TIm  Eaton  Book  Boport  Syitom  requires  more  thinking  and  less  writing  on  the  part 
of  the  student  and  less  reading  and  onrecting  on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  It  also 
provides  a  handy,  permanent  record  of  each  student’s  outside  reading.  Form  A 
for  Novels  and  Drama,  Form  B  for  Essays  and  Short  Stories,  Fwm  C  for  the  Book 
Review,  Form  D  for  the  Photoplay  Review,  Form  E  for  Biography,  Form  F  fw 
Travel.  Prices:  Forms  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F  $1.50  per  hundred,  Permanent  Record 
Cards  $2.00  per  100. 

EatoB'Palmer  Workbooks  in  Litaratnre:  Macheth,  Julius  Caesar,  Ivanhoe,  Treasure 
Island,  A  Tale  of  Two  Cities,  Silas  Mamer,  The  Lady  of  the  Lake,  Idylls  of  the 
King,  The  Merchant  of  Venice,  Hamlet.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  copies  sold  all 
over  the  country.  Try  them  out  in  one  class  and  you  will  want  more.  Single 
copies  25  cents,  with  key  40  cents.  Discount  on  class  orders. 

Pictorial  Literature  Haps :  Interesting  visual  aids  for  your  literature  classes.  Each 
map  is  loaded  with  interesting  information.  English  Literature  Map  in  black  and 
White  $1.00.  Historical  and  Literary  Map  of  London,  in  colms  $2.00. 

Map  of  American  Literature,  in  colors  $1.50. 

Workbook  in  Basic  Spelling.  This  is  a  scientifically  worked  out  method  of  really 
eliminating  errors  most  frequently  made  in  basic  spelling  at  the  junior  high  school 
level.  It  is  also  useful  with  backward  spellers  in  higher  grades.  Price  40  cents. 

The  Eaton  Literature  Tests.  Thirty-eight  popular  tides  used  in  junior  and  senior 
high  schools.  Write  for  complete  list  and  sample  copies.  You’ll  like  them.  Price: 
small  quantities  5  cents  each  or  $4.00  per  hundred  in  any  assortment. 

Teaching  Diaoritioal  Marks.  Twenty-nine  short  lessons  on  this  frequently  neglected 
subject.  Price  25  cents. 

Staff  Handbook  for  the  High  School  Hewspaper.  If  you  have  to  supervise  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  school  paper  you  vrill  welcome  this  little  book.  It  outlines  in  detail 
the  exact  duties  of  each  member  of  the  staff  of  a  paper.  It  will  save  you  much 
time  and  help  to  produce  a  better  product.  Price  35  cents. 

Kingsley  Outlines  Studies  in  literature.  Yes,  your  teachers  probably  used  these 
and  they  are  still  good  for  those  who  want  to  make  a  careful  study  of  the  classics. 
Seventy  separate  titles,  25  cents  each.  Write  far  complete  list. 

Write  for  a  complete  catalog. 
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